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Lincoln  Memorial.      '  ^  i  ^ 

SPEECH  ^ 

OP 

HON.  OLLIE   M.  JAMES, 

o  10  k  10  n  t  u  c  k  y  , 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

^YcanCf^ia\J,  January  29,  1913. 

Mr  JAllES  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  the^i)li?tion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BoulaX]  toviug,  as  he  declai-es.  as  its  chief  end  the  perpetna- 


tiou  of  the  memory  of  Abraham  Line'  n,  the  secondary,  if  not 
an  equal  paramount  purpose  of  perpetuating  good  roads,  will, 
in  my  judgment,  be  an  injury  rather  than  an  aid  to  establishing 
the  policy  of  governmental  aid  to  good  roads.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  February 
9,  1911,  with  a  unanimity  that  bespeaks  a  reunited  country, 
enacted  into  law  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment or  memorial  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  provided  that  the  construction  of 
the  •'  monument  or  memorial  herein  and  hereby  authorized 
shall  be  upon  such  site  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  commis- 
sion herein  created  and  approved  by  Congress."  This  commis- 
sion thus  created  has  made  its  report.  That  is  the  question 
now  to  be  considered  by  this  House.  There  was  no  thought  or 
suggestion  when  this  original  question  was  considered  of  at- 
tempting to  use  the  memory  and  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
a  subterfuge  to  further  the  cause  of  Government  aid  to  good 
roads.  I  am  a  friend  to  good  roads.  I  voted  to  ajipropriate 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  be  divided  between  the  Sta(tes  for 
this  laudable  purpose.  The  question  now  under  consideration 
is.  Shall  the  House  reimdiate  its  former  action;  shall  the  repu- 
tation and  glory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be  used  as  a  make.shift 
to  begin  by  indirection  that  which  gentlemen  fear  they  shall  be 
unable  to  do  directly  in  the  oi)euV  [Applause.] 

Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky.  He  went  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
noiij.  Kentucky  gave  him  to  Illinois  and  Illinois  gave  him  to 
the  Republic  and  the  Itcpublic  gave  -him  to  the  world.  If  a 
road  were  to  ho  built — if  in  earnest  you  desire  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  and  to  pay  tribute  to  his  character — I  submit  that 
the  road  ought  not  to  go  to  that  sea  of  carnage  and  flood  of 
sorrow,  the  battle  field  of  Gettysburg,  but  it  ought  to  be 
built,  if  a  road  is  what  you  want,  from  Springfield,  111.,  where 
he  li\ed  and  lies  buried,  back  to  the  old  Kentucky  home  where 
he  first  saw  the  light.  [Applause.] 

But  we  Kentuckiaus  love  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
too  well  to  desire  to  use  that  as  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  upon  the  Government  the  maintenance  of  and  assist- 
ance in  building  public  highways.  [Applause.]  Why,  the  argu- 
ments made  here  this  morning,  BIr.  Speaker,  that  Washington's 
Jlouument  was  cold  and  clumsy  looking,  that  some  of  the  statues 
here  to  Liacoin  are  not  beautiful;  the  argument  that  when  men 
want  to  pay  tribute  (o  one  whom  they  love  autl  who  made  for  the 
good  of  their  Itepublic  they  should  do  something  that  would  be 
useful — that  argument  would  tear  down  every  temple;  it  would 
uin-oot  every  shrine;  it  would  even  pull  the  flag  from  the  sky 
because  it  might  be  made  more  useful  than  by  simply  swishijig 
there.  [Applause.] 

The  'Washington  Jlonunieut,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  father  of  our  country.  I  remember  that  when  I  first  came 
to  this  Caiiital  City  when  but  a  boy  the  great  patriotic  lesson 
that  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  the  lofty  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  father  of  the  Itepublic,  which  was  at  once 
emblematic  of  the  aftectiou  and  pride  of  a  grateful  people. 
[Applause.]  :Moiuinients,  memorials,  and  statues  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  useful.  They  are  erected  to  men  who  have  been 
useful  and  who  have  served  their  country  well.  [Applau.se.] 
You  want  this  roadway  from  here  to  Gettysburg.  Why  select 
tlie  field  of  caruage  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
loved  peace  so  well  [applause]  ;  the  one  who  said  at  the 
Hanqitrin  Itoads  cmferem'o,  "Write  union  at  the  top  and  any- 
thing else  uialer  it."  He  wanted  to  avoid  the  dread  conflict, 
and  I  believe  this  House  will  not  do  its  duty  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  Ktntuckian,  this  great  Illinoisan.  this  great  Ameri- 
can, this  great  patriot  if  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  diverted 
from  your  solemn  purpose  to  erect  a  memorial  to  him  to  start 
a  public-road  movement  or  trifle  with  it  in  any  such  way  as 
that.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  who  erects  a  republic  deserves  a  last- 
uvj:  place  in  the  aft'ec-tions  of  men.  But  who  is  prepared  to  say 
lliat  even  the  man  who  erects  a  republic  is  greater  than  the 
i  man  who  saves  a  republic?  [Apiilause.]  For  those  who  have 
enjoyetl  the  freedom  and  opportunity  that  liberty  gives  suffer 
'  more  when  it  is  taken  from  them  than  those  who  have  never 
known  of  its  glories,  [.\pplause.] 

Kentucky  gave  to  the  South  Jefferson  Davis,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  patriot  army,  which  for  courage  and  sincerity  finds  no 
counterpart  in  all  the  animls  of  war.  [Applause.]  Lincoln 
stood  at  the  head  of  another  patriot  army,  inspired  by  love  of 
country.  The  war  is  over.  Let  us  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  befits  his  life  and  his  deeds.  But  let  me 
say  here  and  now  that,  though  some  would  trifle  with  it  and  use 
it  as  a  public-roads  propaganda,  yet— 

Till  the  fatiiie  dares  forget  the  past,  his  fate  aud  fame  shall  be  an 
echo  and  a  lisht  unto  eternity. 

[Long-continued  applause.] 


In  connection  with  the  discussion  Mr. 
Wight  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pond,  former  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  ex- 
ponents of  the  idea,  Mr.  Pond  had  not  only 
talked  upon  the  subject  intelligently  and  at 
all  times  wh^n  opportunity  was  afforded,  but 
had  practiced  it. 

Mr.  Pond,  is  apparently  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  tern^  "Western,"  indicated  that 
good  architecture  is  not  a  matter  of  geography, 
that  the  work  is  about  as  bad  in  one  part  of 
the  country  as  it  is  in  another. 

Mr.  Woltersdorf  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  as  re- 
flected in  the  architecture,  of  the  west  is  not 
a  recognjied  force  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
The  majority  of  the  architects  of  the  country 
ar^  looking  for  men  whos>  training  is  allied 
to  that  of  the  Beaux  Arts  and  these  young 
men  must  get  ^ohs.'jl^'Ji.KM:^  Ciyi^-C  t  '  - 

At    Its    last    meeting    the  Illinois 
^'"L.?"'        Chapter,  A.  I.  A.  gave  further  evi- 
the  Lincoln       dence  of  the  deep  concern  that  it 
^^•"""^^        has  in  matters  architectural  which 
may  pertain  to  their  own  locality 
or  state  or  which  are  of  vital  import  to  the  nation 
at  large.    The  subject  for  discussion  was  the  pro- 
posed design  for  a  Memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  be  erected  at  Washington,  D.  C.    The  following 
resolutions  were  passed  and  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.    With  the  sentiments  expressed 
"The  Western  Architect"  is  in  hearty  accord. 
WHEREAS:    A  design  for  a  Memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  said  design 
has  been  approved  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  and  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  final  approval 
and  adoption,  and, 

WHEREAS:  Said  design  is  of  classic 
inspiration  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  Greek  Temple  Architecture  of  the  Doric 
period,  and, 

WHEREAS:  A  large  bronze  likeness  of 
our  beloved  martyred  President  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  midst  of  said  Greek  Temple 
suggesting  of  Lincoln  a  "Greek  Deity,"  and, 

WHEREAS:  Such  a  memorial  has  no 
connection  historically,  nor  from  the  stand- 
point of  Democracy  with  the'work  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  nor  with  his  life,  his  country  or  his 
time;  but  suggests  rather  the  age  of  Pericles  ^  / 


WHEN  Congi 
i 


The  Marble  Columns  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

By  J.  P.  Kir8ch>/^^  >a  -  I  Q  y 

Congress  made  the  appropriation  of/jfV 
500,000  for  the  Lincohi  Memorial  at  Washington, 
1>  C,  everyone  understood  tliat  it  was  to  be  something 
of  grand  proportions,  l)ut  few  realized  the  magnitude  of 
this  great  memorial  at  that  time,  although  figures  were 
published  in  papers  and  magazines  throughout  the 
t'nited  States.  Mere  figures,  however,  are  not  readily  . 
grasped  by  the  average  man,  and  until  he  actually  sees 
the  object  it  is  hard  for  him  to  obtain  an  ade(iuate  con- 
ception of  its  dimensions. 

On  the  front  page  <>f  this  issue  are  some  pictures  of 
(he  huge  columns  of  this  memorial  in  prwess  of  being 
formed.  One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  their 
mammoth  proportions.  These  will  he  the  largest  columns 
of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Each  block  of  marble  as  it 
comes  from  the  quarry  weighs  about  thirty-five  tons, 
and  twelve  of  these  huge  blocks  are  re<juired  for  each 
column.  There  will  be  thirty-eight  big  columns  in  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  each  column  will  be  -l(i  feet  high, 
weigh  192  tons  when  completed,  and  will  be  valued  at 
$15,00t».  As  the  thirty-eight  columns  will  re<iuire  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  blocks  of  about  25  tons  each,  the 
total  weight  of  marble  will  approximate  11,400  tons.  This 
mass  of  stone  is  being  shai)ed  into  columns  at  Marble, 
Col.  Tlie  complete  story  of  the  work  done  on  these  col- 
umns, after  leaving  the  quarry,  is  shown  in  the  front 
page  illustrations.  First  the  blocks  are  sized  with  wire 
saws  to  the  reijuired  thickness.  After  that  they  pass 
through  the  barrel  saw,  where  they  are  cut  into  drums. 
The  barrel  saw  is  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  with  the 
lower  end  open  and  the  lower  edge  doing  the  cutting. 
From  the  barrel  saw  the  stone  drums  then  pass  to  large 
lathes,  where  they  are  trued  up.  The  next  process  is  to 
flute  the  drum.  This  is  done  with  carborundum  wheels 
oi)erating  on  opposite  sides  of  the  drum  simultaneously, 
as  shown  in  the  photograph.  After  being  flutetl,  the 
drums  are  ready  for  hand  tinishing  and  fitting  so  that 
each  drum  will  register  perfectly  with  the  one  above 
and  below^  when  the  column  is  assembled- at  its  desti- 
nation^/^jV^^_^^^  7  ,  /  ^  ^   j^^,  u2.'^  i  C  ,<^y^ 


1904       REPOBT  OF  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  U.  S.  ARMY,  1917. 

16.  THE  BARRY  STATUTE  COMMISSION. 

History  of  this  statue  is  given  on  pages  1680  and  1681  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1915.  There  were  no 
operations  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

IT.  MEMORIAL  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

History  of  this  memorial  from  its  inception  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  is  given  on  pages  1681  and  1682  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  that  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior marblework,  including  the  marble  base,  interior  marble  steps, 
and  the  marble  floor  tile,  interior  limestone  and  brick  work,  the 
structural  steel  work,  concrete  floor  and  slabs,  colonnade  roof,  bronze 
ceiling,  skylight,  curb  flashing,  and  waterproofing  were  completed. 
Much  exterior  and  interior  cleaning  and  pointing  was  clone,  while 
carving  to  the  value  of  $29,575  was  accomplished.  A  contract  was 
entered  into  in  September,  1916,  for  the  terrace  wall  and  masonry, 
approaches  about  the  building.  Operations  were  immediately  begun 
i<nd  good  progress  made  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Ihe  total 
expenditures  to  June  30,  1917,  were  $1,927,736.99. 

18.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ARMORY  COMMISSION. 

History  of  this  commission,  of  which  the  officer  in  charge  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds  is  a  member  and  the  executive  officer,  is  given 
on  page  1682  Zi  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
1915.  The  commission's  report,  with  plans  and  estimates  ot  cost, 
was  submitted  to  Congress  April  13,  1910.  No  funds  have  yet  been 
appropriated  for  commencing  the  construction  of  the  building. 
There  were  no  operations  or  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  amount  expended  to  June  30, 1916,  is  $2,294.49. 

19.  COMMISSION   OF  FINE  ARTS. 

This  commission  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  17,  1910  (36  Stats.,  p.  371).  On  June  17,  1910  he  officer  m 
chaVge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  was  appointed  the  secreta^ 
of  the  commission,  and  subsequent  sundry  cn^il  a^t^  1^^^^^^^^ 
?hat  that  officer  shall  act  as  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  commission 
and  shall  be  its  secretary  and  act  as  its  executive  officer.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services, 
which  are  given  gratuitously,  but  they  are  reimbursed  for  the  neces- 
Ta  y  expen'les  incurred  by  them  in  ^"ending  the  meetings  of  th^ 
commission.  The  commission  makes  its  annual  report  to  the  Fresi- 
5ent  wl  o  transmits  it  to  Congress.  Two  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  commission  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

^^The  amount  expended  during  the  year  was  $6,000.  The  total 
nmount  expended  to  June  30,  1916,  was  $45,800. 


Water  Mirror  for  Lincoln  Memorial 


ONE  of  the  most  Important  and 
beautiful  features  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  now  aj/- 
proachinir  cbropletion  In  Washing- 
ton, and  to  pay  the  cost  of  which 
CoDcress  has  Just  appropriated 
$175,000.  is  a  huge  "water  mirror." 
or  pool,  -which  wiU  renect  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  emancipator 
formiuK  a  p>rt  of  the  memorial. 
The  statue  l8  to  be  Ln  bronze, 
Bhowine  Lincoln  seated,  and  will  be 
placed  In  the  main  pylon  of  the 
white  marble  temple.  From  this 
position  he  will  appear  to  be  gaz- 
ing eastwar.d,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  as  if  in 
contemplatxpn  of  that  imposing 
structure. 

The  water  toirror,  as  described  in. 
Popular  Mechanics,  will  be  In  the 
form  of  an  artificial  lagoon,  or 
marblo-bordered  basin,  more  than  ^ 
third  of  a  piile  in  length  and  sixty 
feet  wide,  antl  will  extend  up  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  broad  fiight 
of  steps  leacHns  to  the  m.aiij  plat- 
form oa  whicJi    the    statM  will 


stand.  About  midway  of  Us  lenfftlk 
the  laftoon  will  have  two  laterai 
extensions.  ea?h  350  feet  long.  tUu» 
forming  a  sort  of  cross,  while  »t 
Its  farthest  end  will  be  a  Buppl«* 
mentary  "fountain  pool."  300  by 
200  feet  In  size. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  thcr* 
will  be  a  very  considerable  total 
area  of  water  surface  in  which  will 
be  xenected  not  only  the  tempi* 
and  the  statue,  but  the  surroundlngl 
flower  beds  and  trees,  and  the  blu* 
or  clouded  sky  overhead.  No  fouM- 
tains  will  play  in  the  main  pooL 
for  it  is  desired  that  its  reHecUnK 
surface  remain  undisturbed.  ThW 
will  be  the  case  except  in 
stormy  weather,  since  the  marbl# 
borders  around  the  pool  will  aftortf 
protection  from  all  ordinary  wind*;  ' 

The  water  mirror,  sujrgested  bJ! 
similar  features  ornamenting  tlui' 
walks  around  the  famous  T«J 
Mahal  mausoleum  in  India, 
doubtcdly  will  add  vastly  to  th*, 
beauty  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  an* 
its  Eyjroundings.  ^ 


THE  POBTAL 


Saturday,  February  Id,  1923 

A  Story  in  Stone 

BY     CARKOLL  BKOWN 

THEY  stood  togethei-,  the  old  soldier  and  his 
little  grandson.  You  would  not  have  known 
perhaps  that  he  had  ever  been  a  soldier — that  is, 
you  would  not  have  known,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bronze  button  he  wore  on  his  coat  lapel — the  button 
that  means  Civil  War  veteran.  At  this  moment  the 
bent  shoulders  were  straight,  his  head  was  thrown 
back,  he  held  his  cap  in  his  hand  and  on  his  face  was 
an  expression  of  love  and  reverence. 

The  Uttle  boy  looked  up  at  him  wonderingly; 
then  he,  too,  removed  his  hat  and  the  light  spring 
wind  stirred  the  golden  curls  of  the  child  and  lifted 
the  thin  grey  locks  of  the  old  man  as  the  two  of  them 
stood  at  attention. 

"Sonny,"  said  the  old  man  softly,  "it's  ahnost  as 
if  he  were  here  himself." 

Then,  pointing  here  and  tliorc  witli  his  face  and 
voice  full  of  memories,  tiie  old  soldier  told  the  little 
boy  a  story.  Let  me  describe  what  (hey  saw  so 
that  you  may  undei-stand  whom  and  what  the  old 
man  meant  when  he  said,  "It's  tdmost  as  if  he  were 
here." 

Beside  them  was  a  pool  of  water,  dappled  green 
and  brown  in  the  sjjring  simshine.  At  the  head  of 
the  pool  terraced  white  stei)s  led  up  to  a  gleaming 
marble  building.  The  skj-  overhead  was  pale  blue, 
with  white  clouds  banked  like  mountains  on  the 
horizon-mountains,  violet  shadows  in  their  valleys. 
The  same  violet  shadows  touched  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  great  pillars  forming  a  colonnade  around 
the  building  wiiich  was  whit«  as  the 
clouds  themselves. 

But.  it  is  not  alone  the  beauty  of 
the  great  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Washington  which  I  want  you  to 
see.  It  is  its  meaning,  for  it  tells 
in  marble  and  bronze  the  story  of 
the  love  of  the  American  people  for 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
many  different  ^\-ays  there  arc  of 
telling  a  story?  It  may  be  told  by 
word  of  mouth  as  the  old  soldier 
told  it  to  the  little  boy,  it  may  be 
told  in  a  picture,  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  lovely  music  of  the 
violin  or  organ,  or  it  may  be  told 
on  a  printed  page. 

It  is  said  that  the  architect, 
Henry  Baker,  who  designed  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  reading  the  stories  of 
Lincoln's  life  so  that  the  building 
which  he  designed  might  tell  its 
story  truly.  That  is  why  its  ]jlan 
is  so  beautiful  and  strong  and 
simple  —  because  Lincoln's  life  was  beautiful  and 
strong  and  simple. 

And  the  site  of  the  building  was  chosen  with  the 
same  thought,  a  quiet,  beautiful  place  winch  Lin- 
coln himself  might  have  chosen.  Not  far  away  is  the 
city  of  Washington;  and  the  Washington  monu- 
ment, rising  proud  and  erect,  like  a  great  white 
finger  pointing  to  the  sky;  across  the  Potomac  River 
in  the  National  Cemetery  are  buried  thirty  thou- 
sands of  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 
Five  thousand  of  these  graves  are  marked  unknown, 
but  each  of  those  soldiers  felt,  when  he  was  living, 
wherever  he  was — in  battlefield  or  camp — that 
President  Lincoln  loved  and  remembered  him. 
To  the  other  side  is  the  Capitol  where  Lincoln 
worked  so  patiently  and  untiringly  and  where  he  laid 
the  plans  which  should  bind  the  nation  together. 

Is  it  not  appropriate  that  the  names  of  States 
in  the  Union  which  Lincoln  helped  to  jireserve 
should  be  carved  around  the  cornice  of  the  memorial 
building? 


WITHIN  the  building  the  story  of  Lincoln  is 
told  again — this  time  by  the  sculptor,  Daniel 
Chester  French.  He,  Uke  Baker,  read  everything 
he  could  find  about  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  studied 
hundreds  of  photographs  of  him  before  modeling 
the  statue,  which  stands  alone  in  the  central  hall. 
And  so  faithfully  has  he  modeled  that  when  you 
pass  between  the  huge  pillars  and  enter  the  great 
hall,  with  its  dim  rich  light,  it  seems  to  you  that  the 
figure  sitting  alone  there  in  the  arm  chair  is  alive. 
That  he  has  only  dropped  into  the  chair  to  lest  and 
that  hiij  hands  which  lie  un  its  arms  may  at  any 
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moment  be  lifted  as  he  rises  to  speak  the  great  simple 
words  that  Lincoln  spoke. 

Two  of  these  great  speeches  you  will  find  carved 
in  the  marble  walls,  one  at  each  end  of  the  building, 
separated  from  the  hall  in  which  the  statue  stands 
by  tall  marble  colunms. 

Probably  you  have  learned  the  Gettj'sburg 
address  in  school,  but  here  in  this  wonderful  quiet 
with  the  great  statue  of  Lincoln  not  far  from  j^ou, 
those  simple  words  will  have  a  new  meaning  for 
you.  You  will  think  of  the  soldiers  sleeping  across 
the  river  and  perhaps  you  will  repeat  softly  to 
yourself:  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  tliis  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  Govemuent  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
*he  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  larth." 
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The  Lincoln  Alcmorial  al  Washington 


AND  you  will  realize  a  little  better  what  these 
great  words  mean  as  you  look  above  the  Gettys- 
burg speech  to  the  great  nuu-al  jiainting  by  Jules 
Guerin.    Done  in  the  soft  reds  and  browns  and  , 
greens  of  autumn  leaves,  it  tells  the  story  of  freedom,  j 
Across  the  backgrountl  are  brown  cj'pn^ss  trees.  ! 
In  the  center  stands  the  ,\ngel  of  Trutii,  with  broad  | 
j  white  wings  outstretched  and  hands  uplifted.    On  \ 
leitlier  side  of  the  angel  stand  and  kneel  the  dusky  ' 
slaves  and  the  chains  are  falling  from  their  hands 
and  feet. 

"You  will  lind  another  decoration  of  the  same  sort 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building.  Here,  again,  stands 
the  angel,  but  this  time  with  hands  placed  on  the 
hands  of  two  Hgures  which  rejjrescnt  the  North  and 
South— joining  them  together.  Below  this  paint- 
ing are  carved  the  words  of  Lincoln's  second  inaugu- 
ral address. 
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"The  Perfect  Tribute 
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,  iQfi,  fiom  a  base  sfveu  and 

MOKE  than  half  a  .•.■lUury     HHB|HHH|     ^  ^y.-d  feet  in  dianietcn  ;  tlu' 

l:iige,-t  single  pieces  ot  mai- 
ble  ever  (luanied.  On  the 
wall  above  this  colonnade, 
"with  decorations  of  carved 
ni  c  m  o  r  i  a  1  festoons  and 
wrcatlis,  are  inscribed  the 
names  o  f  the  forty-eiglit 
states  which  now  make  the 
Union." 

Over  against  the  niemorial's 
west  wall,  with  the  light  in 
the    rugged    lace   that  must 
have  shone  there  during  one 
of    his    famous   speeches,  is 
Daniel  Chester  French's  statue  of  Lincoln 
The  figure  is  seated  in  a  great  chair  ot 
btoue.    The  north  and  south  walls  contain 
the  two  speeches. 

Thin  slabs  of  (.ieorgia  luaible  at  once  lorm 
the  ceiling  of  tlie  V)uildiug  and  serve  to  send 
the  light  Kheriug  through  with  a  soft  glow— 
the  tinishiug  touch  to  a  memorial  that  is 
also  a  sanctuary.  Throughout,  artist  and 
>culptor  have  wrought  as  one  man  to  bring 
Lincoln  and  the  Lincoln  spirit  to  the  pil- 
grim who  visits  the  Liberator"^  shrine. 


ORE  than  half  a  century 
is  a  long  time  foi-  a 
grateful  people  to  hold 
buck  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
man  who  saved  the  I'nion— 
Abraham  Lincoln.  But  who 
can  look  upon  this  marble 
poem,  in.scribed  on  one  of  the 
Capital's  fairest  sites,  and  not 
draw  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  that 
here  at  last  is  a  perfect  trib- 
ute'? Clean-cut,  aloof  and 
alone,  broad  and  generous,  with 
a  simplicity  that  amounts  to 
dignity,  this  memorial  that  was 
born  in  the  brain  of  its  de- 
signer, Henry  Bacon,  fairly 
breathes  the  spirit  of  tlie  immortal  Abia- 
ham  Lincoln.  c    <  i 

Mr.  Bacon  says  that  from  the  hrst  he 
felt  this  memorial  should  contain  four  fea- 
tures—"a  statue  of  the  man,  a  memorial  of 
his  Gettvsburg  Speech,  a  memorial  of  his 
Second  Inaugural  Speech,  and  a  symbol  ot 
the  Union"  Lincoln  brought  about.  Ihe 
completed  memorial  contains  them  all. 

Each  state  in  the  L'nion  at  the  time  ot 
Lincoln's  death  is  repiet-eiited  by  a  lluted 
lolumn  that  riset.  to  a  height  of  lorty-lour 


By  Peggy. 

MECCA  at  the  American  patroit, 
shrine  of  a  watlo'n,— the'i^eat 
/  Ijincoln  Memorial. 
'  Isolated,  dignified,  serene— symbol- 
ical of  him  who  is  so  still  ■within  its 
portals— there  It  sttipds  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  its  s.tately  col- 
^Bc^ned  grandeur  reflected  In  that 
peaceful  stream,  one  of  the  mos^ 
beautiful  and  impressive  monumepta 
In  all  the  world.  . ' 

yet,  far  r^rapTed  from  the  b^iSy. 
marts  as  it  is  aU  the  world  may 
reach  it!  i  ; 

Isn't  this,  too,  as  it  should  be,  em 
blem  of  him  whom  it  honors?   .  ,  .  ' 

For  if  .there  is  one  ftttrfbute  that 
[stands  out  above  all  others -in  the 


character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  it  is 
f4endllness.  All  the  world  could 
reacli  liim!  No  one  was  too  humble 
to^  aaki  Ana  *J  re<^ev  lu8'C<>B?iclf  ra- 
tion.' <  : 

Long  ago  fate  forever  stilled  that 
kindly  voice,  closed  those  seeing  eyes, 
bid  that  tender  smile,  tout  pow  even 
)18  his  presence  is  denied  us  his  spirit 
carries  on.  ,  ' 

A  story  is  told  of  an  unnamed  lone 
custodian  of  the  Memorial  while  it 
in  process  of  completion  that 
rather  aptly  isuggests  the  reason  illus- 
trates tbfe  fitness  of  a  certain  phrase 
with  which  we  are  all  famiUax— Lin- 
coln, the  Man  of  the  Ages. 

This  custodian-  It  seems,  was  an  ar- 
dent devotee,  of  pipe  and  tobacco,  yet 
never  did  he  enter  the  Memorial 
witb<)ut  Arst  knocking  the  ashes  from 
his  i>ipe  and  putting  the  latter  care- 


fully into  his  pocket,  and  never,  sc  'tis 
said,  did  he  go  within  with  his  tiat 
upon  his  head.  It  was  respectfully 
removed  and  in  his  hand.  ,  ,  •  ^'  'f;, 
■  Nor  was  this' anything  inthe  nature- 
of  a  ceremonial  for  '•show."  .Gener- 
ally there  was  no  eye  to  obsery.^  \\>m 
it  was  his  simple  and  natural  tribute 
to  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  place. 

Interviewed  one  day  upon  his  ap- 
parently solitary  employment  he  an- 
swered thus  (we  are  indebted  to  the 
Ladies'  Home  3ournal  for  the  exact 

words):— 

*'l  never  get  lonesome  here  wita 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I  have  a  sort  of  qu'eeis 
feeling  that  he  likes  to  have  n^e  here, 
with  him.  All  the  lonesomeness  there 
is,  Is  in  his  own  face  as  he  looks  ou| 
between  those  columns  to  the  Was^.. 
ington  Monument  and  the  CapitoL 
When  you  come  to  think  of  ^t.you  gp| 


pretty  nearly  the  whole  story  of  ttiis 
country  of  ours  in  what  you  see 
through  these  columns  and  in  this 
Lincoln  Memorial  Itself."  ~ 
^  Friendliness!— it  shines  from  the 
rugged  feati^rcs  of  stone,  though  tliBr|;^ 
))c  of  the  statue  by  Daniel .  Chester 
French,  that  stands  in  the  great  cen- 
tral room;  it  is  reflected  in  tbC-^aint-^ 
Ings  by  Jules  Guerin  that  panel  the 
walls;  it  is  somehow  typified  in  the 
very  architecture  for  which  Henry 
Bacon  stands  responsible.  No,  the 
lone  custodian  did  not  feel  alone— 
•why,  indeed,  should  he? 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all." 

Whatever  other  qualities  gained  for 
Lincoln  his  fame,  made  him  the  eter- 
nal inspiration  for  mankind,"  it  was 
friendliness  that  won  for  him,  thatj 
keens  for  him  the  love  of  a  people,  i*! 


ARTS  S  DECORATION 


Honoring  the  Designer  o£  the  Lincohi  Memorial 
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Exterior    view    of   the   temple   designed  by 
Henry  Bacon,  architect 


Impressive  ceremonies  on  the  broad 
reaches  leading  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  attended  the  pre- 
sentation recently  by  . President  Harding  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architect's  Gold 
Medal  to  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York,  de- 
signer of  the  beautiful  memorial.  Bearing 
torches  and  banners,  a  procession  represen- 
tative of  the  groups  which  constructed  the 
monument  passed  alongside  the  great  re- 
flecting pool,  escorting  a  barge  carrying 
Mr.  Bacon  and  William  B.  Faville  of  San 
Francisco,  President  of  the  Institute.  Ar- 
riving in  the  lagoon  in  front  of  the  memo- 
rial, the  occupants  of  the  barge  disbarked 
and  were  received  by  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
Chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Com- 


(Centre)   The  colossal  ind  impressive  figure 
of  Lincoln  in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  me- 
morial building 


A  n  airplane  view  of  the  formal  approach  to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial 


mission  who  presented  Mr.  Bacon  to  Presi- 
dent Harding. 

In  his  address  of  presentation  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  Mj., Bacon  and  all  those 
who  worked  with  him"had  reared  "a  struc- 
ture whose  dignity  and  character  have  won 
it  a  place  among  the  architectural  jewels  of 
all  time." 

"Here  are  typified,"  said  the  President, 
"the  qualities  which  made  Lincoln  at  once 
the  dreamer  and  the  doer,  the  designer  and 
the  builder.  That  so  much  of  sturdy 
greatness  and  of  modest  beauty  have  here 
been  brought  together  is  proof  that  the 
high  inspiration  of  his  life  had  touched  all 
whose  labors  contributed  to  this  consum- 
mation." 


(Below)     Vista    looking    from    within  the 
Lincoln    Memorial    toward    the  Washington 
Monument 


The  Classmate,  February  7,  1925, 


In  Memory  of  Lincoln 

DURING  the  national  encampment  week 
of  the  Ch-aud  Aimy  of  the  Republic, 
which  was  held  in  Boston  last  summer,  a 
handsome  bronze  tablet  was  dedicated  to 
commemorate  the  first  ^^sit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  that  city  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1848.  ' 

The  occasion  of  the  visit  was  an  address 
which  Lincoln  delivered  before  the  "Young 
Men's  Whig  Club  Rally,"  in  the  interest  of 
Zachary  Taylor,   candidate  for  President. 
The  tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  new  build-  ! 
ing  which  stands  on  the  site  of  old  Wash-  ; 
ingtonian  Hall,  where  the  address  was  made.  \ 
Only  one  Boston  newsjjaper  of  the  time  j 
printed  any   notice   of   Lincoln's  coming,  1 
but  the  day  aft«r  the  speech,  The  Atlas  J 
carried  this  tribute  to  the  orator:  "For  sound  i 
reasoning,  cogent  argument,,  and  satire,  he 
has  seldom  been  equalled."    Lincohi  was  | 
referred  to  as  "The  Lone  Star  of  Illinois."  ■ 


/isitors  Who'Have  Eyes  f  hat  See 
When  Viewing  Lincoln  Memorial 


1 


N  the  words  of  a  Spanish  Proverb 
he  who  ^vould  bring  home  the 
"^^\Te°wraUh^"orthT"x:X; 
-     Z^^'\^rn^Cen^^n  U  is  th-  one 
never  travels,  never  goes 

^^"h^l  t^rhlm^lppudue^  aimer 
comlpg  home  to  ni™-  't'^f 

J;;e\.nowled.e  cpne^^^ 
places  he,  Is  to  visit,  n  ^^^^ 
knowledge  with  lum,  else 

like  that  t°"J,%\?'i^°pe^e  hy  coach, 
the  country  of  Shakespeai  , 

William"?       .  ,  ever 

Lincoln  "••f  i',"„p  e"ia  not 

r„\''».?nf..srjKi^^^^^ 

that  those  who  read  hi.  thoug^  t^^^^ 
listened    to   them    "  ^  ' 
precision,  g-^^sp  his  idea^-  ^^^^4 

-Uh^rr ^woufa^L^e  ^^eed  whole- 
heartedly with  the  heaa  ol"  the  de^ 
partment  of  expression       «««  01^ 
large    universities    in    the    ivji"  ■ 
VTo^eclared  recently  that  the^ma^ 

^"""^'^he'r/act  mlaninrof  the  writer, 
Zl  l^n'ldTtSn,  attributed  the  ma,or 

rJe^  t  ^ilf  rhtlUy '^to'^ulderstand 
llffrly  What  one  reads  and  ..e. 
-^Stuc^^i\33of. 

eXrXc^drmy^^^enc^^^^^^ 
charter  v.-as  ^'^ned  by  Abraha 
?o"'"thf  ° t  that  ''erhflnes  his 

:^'^^H^h^eatJ:^r^^ 

F.lf;:.e^tLu:  Bound.-,  t-f         ^  '^f 

^^^'•.l^orex^^t  reseaich  Tn  t'he  field 
gclence,  of  exact  r  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

°^lo^r?u\^ly'S^^^^^^^ 
i-ow^'e^.irat^'^the^^£to^  of  the 

--H^a^kr  ^o'tt:  mSes  that  be- 
.et^mSnd   Th^y  were  wlt  ess  e 

and  I  ^^'^''^f.rreason  Though  they 
be  endowed  with  reaso 

had  ey4s  to  ^!f' .  not.  but  like 

H^'¥i'A-^.o'^r  .s-r-oj 

wfnter  or  of  flowery  Spring  or  of 
"-"i  -a"^^  in^"^every"th\^n^  '^th" 

tru-g^  n^x^igrxmSo^^^i' 

^"""^  VhT  risings   of   the    stars  and 
^thelr    otUnn^e.  and  numbers  too 
^ViiPfest  of   sciences,  1  invented  for 
him  Ind'the  combining  of  lette»^ 
oreatlva  mother  ot  thft  nmseij 


THE  LATE  PBESIDENT  HARDING  DELWEE^^^^^^^  ^^Sl^^SStt^ 
lAUi.Ai.  \phota  by  2l8t  (l>.nt»ry  Frt.^.)   .  


raj-  to  roam  the  sea,   ii  «'»'=« 
t^l  111.  there  was  no  defense,  but  for 

L"o?h  Jg  remedies  -h-with  they 
^°Ir  ^e';'um^r  the'  whole  matte. 
?very  ari  possessed  by  man  comes 
from  Prometheus. 

*  *  *  * 


rpHOUGH  they  had  eyes  to  ^ee.  "ley 

-thr;a^^N^h'e^\a<ir^^;« 

fng  for  its  per7eot:d  symmetry  comes 
Hk;  white  beauty  to  meet  one  across 
HK^  «i>i/ia  of  e-reen.  beneath 

mUort^  to  man  in  aU 


ins  between   the   Atlantic  and  the 

But  'strange  'as  U  may  seem,  even 
its  incomparable  beauty  is  powerless 
to  convey  its  influence  unless  the 
pilgrim  approach  it  with  a  reverent 
ani  understanding  heart     "V.  hat  does 

^hat'dr  hrkn^ow'of  L^incoll;  the 

res  h^^^n*;';  o%=^r  sy^^^bonrj 

art'  What  is  he  willing  to  learn? 
Kow  keenly  can  he  observe  what  is 
wrlTten  in  style  of  architecture  n 
Talm  branch,  in  fasces,  in  eagle,  in 
?he  capitals  of  the  -lumns  in  ^he 
^^.^fi(-  magic  nuances  of  tne  in" 
Ta^  whoTe  fy mbols  portray  the  prin- 
7  i„-  «f  thfi   ereat  Ldncoln?  wnai 

tS  lnoli  .'."•h.^  iiiinf  ■» 

'"srrto-ror^oXt  ?o"  I  ,»pon 

celved  while  there.   

The  writer  wlU  never  to^S^t 


[depth    of  jthe    disappointment  that 
came  from  a,  letter  written  In  India 
by  a  world  traveler  who  said  bar- 
renly: "I  have  Been  the  Taj  Mahal"— 
the  Taj  Mahal,  than  which  there  is 
nothing   lovelier  carved   in  marble, 
than  which  there  is  nothing  so  ex- 
Qulsitely  commemorative  of  romance 
and  immemorial  love.    He  had  seen 
the  Taj  Mahal!  Evei-y  one  goes  to  the 
raj    Mahal,    so    he    went,    that  he 
niig-ht  say  inanely  that  he  had  seen  It 
Did   none    of    its   aching,  haunting 
beauty,    its    ageless    memory  and 
changeless  loyalty  mean  anything  to 
him?  One  could  sit  at  home  and  read 
a  masterly  description  of  that  Inimi- 
table creation  in  marble,  and  thrill 
to  its  unforgetable  perfection,  though 
10,000  miles  separated  him  from  that 
mlnareted  dream  that  lifts  itself  Into 
the  golden  moonlight  In  Agra  on  an 
Indian  night.   Though  they  had  eyes 
to  see,  they  saw  in  vain. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  while  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  was  not  quite  ready 
to  be  opened  to  tlje  public,  passes 
were  granted  by  the  director  of  publjo 
buildings  and  grounds  to  those  who 
probably  would  not  be  In  the  olty 
after  the  dedication  and  formal  open- 
ing. Toward  the  (jlose  of  this  period.  !t 
became  most  difficult  to  secure  a  pass, 
and  often  It  was  secured  only  through 
the  Intervention  of  some  person  of 
influence,  the  pass  then  becoming '  a 
sort  of  special  privilege. 

During  this  time,  a  well-to-do  man 
from  the  Middle  West  tried  assldu- 
ously  to  obtain  the  much-coveted  slip 
of  paper,  but  failed  until  an  Influen- 
tial friend  telephoned  the '  office  In 
charge  in  behalf  of  this  visitor  from 
.!Jtf °^  Mississippi.  Armed 
with  his  hard-won  pass,  he  was  pei-- 
mltted  to  go  through  the  gate  in  the 
high  wooden  fence  that  barred  allf 
from  entering  into  the  tepple. 

A  certain  exultation  in  special 
privilege  made  his  feet  almost  run  uu 
the  white  cascade  of  steps  to  the 
shrine.  The  custodian  followed  mor» 
slowly,  for  his,  too,  is  a  special  prlvl- 
lese,  the  privilege  to  study  humanity 
at  close  range  under  the  white, 
searching,  all-revealing  light  of  a 
great  man's  life.  His  Is  a  position  ot 
duty  and  service.  He  never  mocks.i 
He  patiently,  in  true  courtesy,  aids 
where  he  can.  and  where  he  can  ren- 
der no  help  he  can  be  silent  and  ob-i 
serving,  wondering  In  his  heart  how 
some  things  can  be.  ^ 

*****  I 
'pHE  gentleman  from  the  midlandl 
^country  wallced  alone  ,lnto  that; 
vast  chamber,  where  sits  the  lonelyl 
figure  of  the  great  Lincoln.  He  gave 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  statue,  walked 
quickly  into  the  alcoves  where  tha 
glorious  murals  speak  the  language 
of  the  principles  of  the  great  statea-l 
man,    and   scarcely   glanced   at  the 
masterpieces  of  inspired  writing  that 
are    the    inscriptions    Iseneath  the 
mural  bfends.  If  there  had  been  others 
in  the  temnle  it  is  quite  Ukel.v  that 
this  man  would  not  have  felt  so  alone 
with        own  soul. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  whistle  blow,  and 
he  hurried  up  to  the  custodian  and 
^ked  for  an  explanation  of  that  sound  i 
He  was  all  animation,  eager-eyed  and 
expectant.  Upon  being  informed  that  a 
slow  steamer  on  the  Potomac  had 
whistled  for  the  opening  of  the  draw  in 
the  bridge,  he  asked;  whether  ho  could 


see  that"  boat.  With  unfailing  coiirtesy 
the  custodian' led  him  through  the  lofty 
c61onnad6s  to  the  \  western  end  of  the 
building. 

And  there,  utterly  unmindful  of  spe- 
cial privilege,  as  well  as  the  shrine,  he 
pHed  his  uniformed  companion  with  an 
.endless  number  of  questions  concerning 
the  subject  of  boats  on  the  Potomac. 
Just  before  the  custodian  left  him  he 
asked  whether  that  particular  boat 
would  return  from  Georgetown,  whither 
it  had  gone.  Upon  being  informed  that 
it.  might  return  within  an  hour  and  a 
half,  possibly,  this  pilgrim  to'the  shrine 
of  Lincoln  decided  to  stand  where  he 
was  and  await  Its  return. 

He  waited  over  an  hour,  then,  follow- 
ing the  suggestion  that  the  navy  yard 
,  could  supply  him  with  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  boats,  he  departed  with 
an  eagerness  that  betrayed  his  true  in- 
terest. 

'  But  he  had  seen  the  Memorial,  and 
how  often  he  Would  repeat  those  nega- 
tive, knowledge-denying,  information- 
denatured  words!  His  interest  was 
boats,  paramountly  and  exclusively 
even  in  the  face  of  the  exultation  that 
comes  from  special,  privilege. 

.*  ■*   *  . 
'T'HE    !  following     incident  reveals 
what  a  little  thought  arjd  attention 
to  the  matter  in  hand  can  accomplish 

One  day  there  walked  up  the  gleam- 
ing white  steps  ' of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial an  Italian  family,-  father, 
mother  and  a  little  dark-eyed,  dark- 
skinned,  black-haired  3-year-old 
daughter.  As  they  stepped  into  the 
main  hall  the  father^  pointing  to  the 
great  statjie,  asked  the  little  maiden 
who  it  was.  She  looked  at  it  in- 
tently, shook  her  dark  head,  and  said 
she  did  not  know.  The  wise  father 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  out 
some  coins,  and  selected  a  certain 
penny. 

Stooping  down  "  to  her  little  height 
he  showed  her  the  face  stamped  upon 
the  coin,  felling  her  whom  it  repre- 
sented. She  studied  the  imprint  ear- 
nestly, looked  up  at  the  statue,  then 
pointing  to  the  penny,  said  with  the 
joy  of  discovery:  "This  is  little  Lin- 
coln and  that  is  big  Lincoln,"  nodding 
toward  the  seated  figure.  For  her 
little  feet  that  was  a  real  pilgrimage, 
whose  Influence  she  would  never  for- 
get, coming  again  and  again  to  those 
noble  white  halls  as  she  would 

The  little  family  studied  the  murals 
read  the  inscriptions,  and  silently 
left  the  temple,  awed  by  the  simple 


^^^^^  .^P  tJie  Louvi  e,  awed  and  in- 
spired, before  some  masterpiece  .  in 
oils  or  in  marble,  or  se^  them  in  any 
one  of  the  many  gnand  opera  houses 
in  Italy  thrill  to  the  beauty  of  the 
greatest  musical  compositions. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that'  this 
appreciation  for  the  worthwhile  must 
emanate  from  the  homes;  little  chil- 
dren must  learn  to  love  the  master- 
pieces under. the  influence  of  their 
parents  if  the  effect  is  to  be  a  lasting 
one.  genuine  and  not  superficial 

The  thoughtful  Italian  family  had 
scarcely  left  the  Ionic-crowned  hall 
when  a  group  of  loud-voiced  women 
was  overheard  to  say:  "We  sure  are 
sorry  we  came.  There  isn't  a  thing 
to  see  here!"  In  disdain  and  disgust 
at  tlie  lack  of  display,  they  descended 
the  steps  supremely  indifferent'  in  the 
arrogance  of  their  ignorance. 

Nothing  there  to  see!  Verily  they 
had  eyes,  but  they  looked  in' vain 
When  the  guard  was  approached  as 
to  whether  that  were  not  a  most 
unusual  event,  he  replied  with  the 
unperturbed  calm  of  a  Buddha-  "That 
is  a  remark  that  is  heard  here  not 
infrequently." 

The  episode  made  one  think  of 
Socrates  by  way  of  contrast,  for  he 
taught  his  young  men  to  say  without 
shame  or  confusion:  "I  do  not  know" 
and  then  proceeded  by  question  and 
answer  to  enlighten  them  wherein 
they  were  unlearned,  for  he  believed 
.that  the  state  could  be  Improved  only 
by  the  improvement  of  the  individual. 
With  the  dissipation  of  ignorance 
comes  the  desire  to  be  informed,  now 
as  then. 

It  was  suggested  that  visitors  who 
were  without  any  facts  concerning 
the  temple  could  consult  the  custodian 
and  guards  with  profit.  This  is  often 
done,  but  just  as  often  some  person 
goes  to  the  trouble  of  asking  for  an 
explanation  and  pays  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  exposition  that  fol- 
lows, looking  about  while  the  answer 
is  being  given  and  interrupting  with 
irrelevant  questions  and  unrelated 
comments. 

•  *   *    *  * 


pEBHAPS  It  is  but  natural  to  ex- 
pect out-of-town  visitors  to  tlie 
Memorial  to  ask  the  guards  for  direc- 
tions concerning  the  route  to  some 
other  place  of  interest  In  the  city, 
but  to  have  some  one  reach  the 
temple  and  spend  all  his  time  in 
mentally  plotting  the  city  with  points 
of  interest  Is  inconsequent.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  an  act  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.   Is  it  traceable  to  an  inabiUty 


majesty  of  true  greatness     c!r>  o'r.,,  """»".'  <.>j  an  uiaDiyty 

day  one  can  see  s^rn7t:i!.r,,%^^  Par^prrt^ir^-'-Vo'^lirr: 


jsel 

Iste  re- 
^ging  in 


certain  fact  tliaTsffice 
accompanies   the  traveler, 
sorts  to,  the  practice  of  f 
the  fields  of  others. 

One  of  the  most  frequentN^uestlons 
asked  is:  "What  is  that  shaft  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pool?"  iTivarlably 
the  reply  calls  forth:  "Does  It  com- 
tnemorate  the  city  or  the  man?"  '  A 
high  school  boy,  working  one  Sammer 
in  ihe  greenhouses  near  the  'obelisk, 
volunteered  corroberating  testimony 
in  the  simple  statement  that  four  and 
■flve  times  each  day  he  was  ajslved 
-what  that  shaft  stood  for.  Were  his 
questioners  foreigners?  In  almost 
every  case  they  were  Americans,  he 

■  Not  so  long  ago,  a  man  called  up 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  dlscaver  the 
location  of  the  Lincoln  Museum.  Upon 
"being  inforrrred  that  it  could  be 
.found  on  Tenth  street  between  F  and 
G,  he  asked  for  the  number  as  well 
as  the  street.  The  guard  replied  that 
;he  did  not  know  the  number,  but  that 
It  could  be  found  by  consulting  the 
city  or  the  telephone  directory.  At 
•  this,  the  man  grew  indignant,  rasp- 
ing out  that  he  did  not  have  time 


l^f^e^  Statf^  ^y/vMokt 


^v-»..  ,^w„w^.  ...  v.-,    Naturallw 

but  somehow  Lincoln  was  &  atead-k 
fa;st -believer  In  the  Union,  a  union  o^* 
the  many  equal  States,  for 
;patrick  Henry," he  could  say:  "1  arri* 
not  a  Virginian;  I  am  an  American.''! 
What  matters  the  position  of  th«| 
name  of  |a  State,  since  position  is^ 
merely  a  matter  of  relativity,  accord-* 
ingrto  Einstein? 

Another  common  cause  of  crlticisnij* 
is  the  giant  statue  of  Lincoln.  mad«|. 
by  the  famous  sculptor,  Daniel  Ches-, 
ter  French,  whose  perfection  of  work-j 
manshlp  is  unquestioned  by  experts.f 
Lay  eyes  see  lack  of  proportion  in 
the  figure,  the  leg  being  too  long  foi^ 
the  arm,  etc.,  not  remembering  per-J 
haps  that'  a  master  sculptor  repro-j 
duced  in  marble  the  true  proportion* 
of  a  man  whose  physique  was  dls^ 
tlnct  and  different,  differing  from  th^ 
average  as  a  towering,  weather-beat- 
en pine  differs  from  a  rounded  mapla. 
on  a  sheltered  lawn.  There  is  as- 
suredly no  cause  for  criticism  in  the 
noble,  seated  figure  of  the  great  Lin- 
coln, who  could  with  whimsical  humor 


-ing  out  that  he  did  not  have  time  himself  that  It   had  pleased/ 

,lTi  which  to  consult  a-dlrectory.    In  ^         to  give  him  a  queer  body, 
suave  serenity  the  guard  suggested*     only  too  often  a  group  that  la  un- 
fthat  probably  he  had  as  much  time    jj„„.ied  for  time  stands  chatting  In 


as  did  the  guard.    It  Is  only  too  ap 
,  parent  that  the  uniformed  men  sta 
I  tloned  at  the  Memorial  have,  besides 
liiu  unfailing  courtesy,  a  true  sense 
I  of  humor,  that  saving  grace  In  the 

art  of  living. 

t  That  telephone  request  for  Inforjpa- 
tlon  is  duplicated  dally  in  the  em- 

jbassies  in  the  city,  for  disputes  over 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  foreign 

Viames  and  words  must  be  settled  by 
those  who  speak  with  authority. 

The  writer  remembers  first  seeing 
Concord,  Mass.,  that  delightful,  wlde- 
lawned,  white-housed  village  of 
American  writers,  not  the  least  of 
whom  were  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Hawthorne,  from  the  comfortable  seat 

•of  a  horse-drawn  carriage.  After  the 
completion  of  the  whole  tour  each 
place  of  real  interest  was  revisited 
to  the  unhurried  satisfaction  of  the 
sightseer.  Should  it  be  confessed, 
moreover,  th»t  a  tourist  carries^ away 
more  distinct  lmi)Tesslons  If  he  is 
alone  than  he  does  If  he  is  a  part  of 

'a'gxoup  of  chatting  people? 

[-  ,  *   *   *   *  ' 

OFTEN    among    those    who  have 
plenty    of    time,   cause   of  coni- 
1  plaint  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
[the  name  of  a  State  holds  no  place 
on  the  front  or  the  building;  theli 
'.State,  why  :  should  it  be  relegated  to 
the   sides    or    rear,,  when    it  .  is  the 


hurried  for  time  stands  chatting 
the  main  hall,  recounting  the  thrill- 
ing hours  spent  ifi  dance  hall,  at 
card  table,  or  in  the  movies,  animated 
and  interested  In  the  pleasures  of 
previous  hours  and  immune  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  place  in  which  they 
stand.  It  reminds  one  of  the  little 
girl  who,  entering  a  church  with  her 
mother  on  an  Easter  morning,  looked 
up  at  her  mother  and  said  eagerly: 
"Mama.'do  you  think  God  will  see  our 
new  hats?" 

Recently  a  gentleman  said  to  one  or 
the  guards  at  the  Memorial:  "Out  of 
the  millions  of  questions  asked  you. 
what  was  the  most  foolish  question 
of  all?"  This  man  had  come  there  to. 
be  bathed  In  the  beauty  of  Lincoln's 
spirit,  to  be  v  dedicated  anew  to  a 
nobler  service  of  his  country,  and  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  banalities. 

The  calm  and  unperturbed  and  rev- 
erend guard  replied  in  a  king's  cour- 
tesy: "The  question  you  have  just 
asked  me." 

And  yef  nothing  can  disturb  the^ 
serenity  and  the  simple  grande«r  of 
the  temple  that  house.s  the  great 
spirit  of  the  great  Lincoln;  men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  he  sit.s 
there  for  all  time,  brooding  on  things 
eternal,  on  unity,  fraternity,  charity, 
Justice,  freedom  and  immortality — the 
verities  of  this  nation's  living 
EtrengtU.  .  ,  -^l- 


_^  The  Ep worth  Herald,  February  13,  1926. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial 

There  are  many  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  but  none  that  so  beautifully  portrays  the  quiet 
strength,  the  patience,  the  kindliness  of  the  man  than  French's  masterpiece 


IN  THIS  TEMPLE 
AS  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
FOR   WHOM  HE  SAVED  THE  UNION 
THE  MEMORY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
IS  ENSHRINED  FORE  VER 

THESE  words,  placed  above  the  heroic 
statue  of  Lincoln  In  the  national  memo- 
rial dedicated  to  his  memory  in  Wash- 
ington, tell,  in  simplest  terms,  the  story  of  a 
truly  remarkable  tribute  to  a  great  leader. 
The  Lincoln  memorial  rivals  the  famous  Taj 
Mahal  of  Agra  for  beauty,  and  many  believe 
that  it  stands  alone  among  public  memorials 
in  appropriateness  to  the  ideals  which  it  com- 
memorates. 

With  the  national  Capitol,  domed  monu- 
ment to  government,  and  the  Washington 
Monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  our  republic,  this  memorial  to  the 
saviour  of  the  Un'on,  forms  a  composition 
that  surpasses  the  Paris  composition  extend- 
ing from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Arc  d'Triomph, 
and  even  the  London  composition  that  in- 
cludes Buckingham  Palace  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  memorial  is  located  at  the 
center  of  the  original  ten-mile  square  that 
made  up  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
memorial  stands  on  the  main  east-and-west 
axis  on  which  the  city  of  Washington  was 
laid  out  in  1792  by  L'Enfant,  the  French 
engmeer  employed  by  Washington  and  JeflFer- 
son. 

JJ[ENRY  BACON,  the  architect  who  de- 
signed the  memorial,  is  said  to  have 
reached  in  this  building  the  high  point  in 
American  architect.  In  outlining  his  original 
plan  he  said:  "From  the  beginning  of  my 
study  I  believed  that  this  memorial  of  Abra^ 
ham  Lincoln  should  be  composed  of  four  fea- 
tures: a  statue  of  the  man,  a  memorial  of 
his  Gettysburg  speech,  a  memorial  of  his 
second  inaugural  address,  and  a  symbol  ot 
the  union  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
saved."  The  completed  structure  stands  as 
an  evidence  of  how  beautifully  the  architect 
realized  his  dream. 

The  statue  of  Lincoln,  sculptured  by  Daniel 
Chester  French,  is  placed  in  the  mammoth 
central  hall,  a  chamber  that  is  sixty  feet  wide, 
seventy  feet  long,  and  stretches  to  a  height 
of  sixty  feet.  Four  years  of  steady  work 
was  required  to  produce  this  white  marble 
figure  of  Lincoln,  the  heart  of  the  memorial. 
With  its  pedestal  and  base,  the  statue  rises 
to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  while  the  figure 
itself,  without  the  base,  is  twenty-one  feet 
high  and  weighs  150  tons.  The  head  alone 
measures  three  feet  in  height.  Lincoln  is 
seated  in  a  great  armchair,  twelve  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  over  the  back  of  which  a  flag 
is  draped.  His  foot  is  three  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  the  limb  measures  eight  feet  from 
the  boot  toe  to  the  knee-cap. 

This  statue  is  the  only  object  in  the  central 
hall.  Facing  the  colonnaded  front  entrance, 
the  figure  looks  toward  the  great  granite 
needle  that  stands  as  a  memorial  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  the 
far  end  of  the  mall.  Mr.  French  has  suc- 
ceeded in  embodying  in  the  statue  so  much 
of  Lincoln's  gentleness  and  power  that  visi- 
tors to  the  shrine  instinctively  lower  their 
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voices  as  they  step  inside.  The  spirit  of  the 
great  emancipator  seems  to  be  here. 

Each  one  of  the  vaulted  halls  on  the  two 
sides  contains  a  huge  tablet,  one  bearing  the 
words  of  the  Gettysburg  address  and  the 
other  a  quotation  from  the  second  inaugural 
address.  These  side  halls  are  screened  from 
the  imposing  central  chamber  by  Ionic 
columns,  giving  a  certain  isolation  to  each  of 
the  three  interior  features.  Two  huge  can- 
vases, painted  by  Jules  Guerin,  supply  a 
colorful  note  of  symbolism  by  depicting  in 
allegory  the  principles  for  which  Lincoln 
stood,  emancipation  and  reunion.  Cypress 
trees,  emblems  of  eternity,  form  a  back-, 
ground  for  the  figures  in  the  paintings. 

These  two  murals  are  weatherproof.  The 
paint  used  was  mixed  with  kerosene  and  a 
white  wax  that  is  much  similar  chemically 
to  that  found  In  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
S-gypt-  The  wax  hardens  but  does  not  allow 
the  paint  to  crack.  Each  canvas  is  sixty  feet 
long  and  eighteen  feet  wide  and  weighs  six 
hundred  pounds.  There  are  forty-eight 
figures  in  the  allegorical  groups. 


eight  states  to-day,  with  a  memorial  festoon 
lor  each.  Thirteen  steps,  symbolizing  the 
Original  Thirteen  States,  lead  into  the  temple 
trom  the  terrace  on  which  it  stands.  The 
entire  superstructure,  at  the  outside  of  the 
lower  steps  is  201  feet  long  by  132  feet  wide. 
Colorado  Yule  marble  was  used  for  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building.  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  of  extraordinary  size,  weighing  as  much 
as  twenty-three  tons. 

Three  million  dollars  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Lincoln  memorial  was  expended 
by  the  joint  committee  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  aided  by  the 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  Eight 
years  were  required  to  complete  the  struc- 
ture, and  it  was  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day, 
1922.  ^ 


qURROUNDING  the  walls  enclosing  these 
O  memorials  to  Lincoln  himself  is  a  stately 
colonnade  symbolizing  the  Union.  This  is 
the  fourth  element  in  Mr.  Bacon's  plan.  There 
ore  thirty-six  columns,  each  forty-four  feet 
high,  representing  the  states  in  existence  at; 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  death.  Above  the  col- 
onnade are  placed  the  names  of  the  forty- 


■tnURING  the  summer,  when  the  nation's 
^  capital  is  crowded  with  tourists,  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  visit  the  Lincoln  memo- 
rial every  day.  To  every  visitor  the  beauty 
of  the  memorial  Itself  is  enhanced  by  its 
surroundings.  The  structure  is  so  placed  that 
it  dominates  the  area  and  stands,  as  John 
Hay  said,  "isolated,  distinguished,  alone." 

Beautiful  parkways  surround  the  terraces 
leading  up  to  the  building.  In  front,  stretch- 
ing more  than  two  city  blocks  from  the 
shrine  and  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  is  a  reflecting  pool,  so 
placed  that  both  monuments  are  mirrored 
in  its  depths.  The  Potomac  on  the  other  side 
is  rimmed  with  Japanese  cherry  trees,  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Washington  by  the 
city  of  Tokio,  and  forming  a  sight  of  almost 
unsurpassed  beauty  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  in  the  springtime. 

Most  appropriately  the  memorial  is  in  full 
view  from  the  hills  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  across  the  Potomac,  wiiere  rest  the 
dead  of  both  Union  and  Confederate  forces. 
Here  is  one  of  the  masts  from  the  Maine.  ' 
And  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  is  ! 
here.    The  memorial  marks  the  boundary  be-  i 
tween  the  two  warring  factions  of  the  Civil 
War,  now  united. 

Architects  say  that  the  Lincoln  memorial 
has  not  an  unnecessary  line,  not  a  single  flaw 
in  proportion.  Every  year  thousands  visit 
the  birthplace  of  Lincoln,  near  Hodgenville, 
Ky.,  and  other  thousands  stop  at  his  home 
in  Springfield,  111.  But,  before  the  life-like 
statue  of  the  great  leader  thousands  from  all 
over  the  country  pause  to  do  honor  to  his 
sacred  memory.  The  whole  nation  can  join 
with  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  saying  that,  "Here 
is  a  shrine  at  which  all  can  worship.  Here 
is  a  sacred  religious  refuge  in  which  those 
who  love  country  and  love  God  can  find  in- 
spiration and  repose." 

There  are  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
practically  every  city  in  the  United  States. 
All  parts  of  the  country  claim  him.  More 
than  this,  other  nations  claim  hi^n,  for  Lin- 
coln does  not  belong  to  America,  but  to  the 
world.  The  American  tourist  finds  statues 
and  pictures  of  this  great  hero  in  many  coun- 
tries. The  Lincoln  memorial  at  Washington, 
however,  is  the  shrine  that  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  erected  to  his  memory. 


LINCOLN  TOMB 
WORLD'S  SHRINE 
OF  COMMON  MAN 

Japanese  Pilgrim  Tells  of 
Its  Lesson. 


The  fifth  storv  in  Mr.  Bennett  «  pU 
.ri-n.aae   to   shrines    in  Ch-a^Ia^ 
takes  vou  to  Lincoln's  ^o^-\"^J'^^ 
serines   the   fumim^nt    of    a  great 
preacher's  prophecy^, 

BY  JAMES  O'DOMNELL  BENNETT^ 

••This,"  said  elderly,  lean  visaged 
Mr.  Fay.  with  a  decisiveness  that 
amounted  almost  to  trucu.ence  t^u 
is  one  of  the  places  in 
where  people  don't  kncv.  the  color 
of  each  other's  money' 

Mr.  ray's  tone  Implied  that  there 
mi^htipossihly-be  two  such  pUce  . 
but  he  dic^  nqt  name  the  other.  Amer 
icans,.-anft  their  visitors  r.um  forel^ 
T>arts  know,  however,  that  he  did  not 
^ean  Mounl  Verno.  on  the  Potomac^ 
You  se^  I  had  made  the  »^istake  of 
proffering  money  at  the  tomb  o«  ^b^^- 
bam  Llficoln  la  Springfield.  P^^-^V  , 
the  interesting  guide  hook  and  leaflet 
which'  kind  Herbert  Wells  Fay  cus- 
todlan  of  the  tomb  on  behalf  of  the 
etate  of  Tllinois,  had  given  me,  and 
partly  because  the  Mo  ant  Vernon  rule 
had  blunted  my  sense  of  delicacy. 
Money  Changers  Absent. 
Any  way  the  tomls  of  the  emancipf 
tor.  with  its  stimulating  If  cluttered 
collection  of  relics,  is  a  shrine  place 
wher^  you  Jo  not  hea.r  the  clink  of 
quarters  or  the  tearinr  of  admission 
,  coupons. 

-       "  Let  me  pay  for  this  at  least,  said 
"    I  when  Custodian  Fay^  brought  still 
another  lamphlet. 

"  No  pay,  no  pay,  I  tell  you! "  he  ex- 
claimed, and  seemed  provoked. 

At  the  moment  of  a  recent  afternoon 
when  I  drew  near  the  tomb  eleven 
automobiles  were  parked  around  it. 
Seven  of  them  were  from  states  other 
than  lUlnols.    Coming  up  the  broad 
leafy  aisles  of  Oak  Ridge  cemetery, 
which  lead  to  the  tomb,  were  little 
groups  of  pilgrims  on  foot,  several  col- 
ored people  among  them,  and  I  won- 
dered—not so  idly— whether  this  Is  not 
tbe  one  place  in  this  republic  where 
those  people  fflel  thoroughly  welcome. 


tlundreds  Arrive  Daaj'.  I 

'  More  than  400  pilgrims  come  daily. 
The  tomb  is  open  every  day,  Sundays 
included,  -from  8  in  the  mornmg 
•until  6  in  the  evening— and  visitors 
are  not  shooed  away  at  6  precisely. 
Last   year    126,400    pilgrims  ■  wrote 

•  their  names  in  the  tomb  book.  This 
year's  registration  thus  far  indicates 
that  the  totil  for  1926  will  exceed  150,- 
000  Five  years  ago  the  total  was 
below  30.000.  The  writings  of  Barton, 
of  Sandbtjrg.  of  John  Drlnkwater,  o< 
Lord  Charnwood.  are  doing  their  work. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  something  deeper— 

•  far  deeper— in  the  soul  of  the  Amer- 
,_jean  people  than  tiie  speU  of  "teraW 

^  that  is  making  this  pilgrimage  a  kind 

"     of  national  rite.    On  national  holidays 

the  stream  is  steady-last  Fourth  of 
July  1.760  visitors. 

Japan's  View  of  Lincoln. 
They  come  from  remoto  oarts  of  the 
'      world.    Not  long  since  a  Japanes*  gen- 
tleman entered  the  tomb,  uncovered] 
Ms    head     and    peered  interestedly 
■    around.    (By  contrast.  I  saw  Ameri- 
cans   enter    with    smoldering  cigars 
between  their  fingers,  an-l  they  kept 
their  hats  on.)    "  Gue<=.s  you  don  t  hear 
ir.uch  nbout  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Japnn ':-- , 
he  always  says  "Mr.  Lincoln  "-said  j 
Mr.  Fay  to  the  Japanese  gentleman. 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  "  the  pll- 
gi-im  replied.   "  The  average  school  boy 
■  In  Jai^n  becomes  as  familiar  with  the 
life  of  AbrahaTn  Lincoln  as  does  the 
average  boy  of  the  United  States  o 
.  the  same  age.    We  have  in  our  school 
books  narrations  giving  the  early  life  , 
of  Lincoln  and  his  struggle  to  gain  an  i 
education,  and  it  closes  with  the  motto 
__or  do  vou  say  'precept'?-  I  will 
Btudy  and  prepare  myself,  and  then 
perhaps  my  opportunity  wiU  come. 
Magic  of  Simple  Name. 
Incidents  stich  as  that  narrative  are 
frequent  at  the  tomb,  as  when  Dr. 
Fisher,  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  of  the  United  States  but 
assigned  to  Africa,  told  how  he  had 
tound  on  the  wall  of  a  mud  hut  in  an 
African  village,   500   mllea  from  the 
coast  by  steamer,  a  picture  of  Lincoln, 
and    under    the    picture    the  words. 
-    Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  Liber- 
tv  of  the  World";  or  as  when  Roman 
dathohc    Bishop    James    Griffen  of 
Springfield  told   how  he^  taking  142 
Springfield  Catholics  on  Holy  Year  pil- 
ETimage  to  Rome  la^  autumn,  encoun- 
tered on  the  Swiss-Italian  frontier  a 
custom^  inspectpr  who  exclaimed-he 
had  noted  the  Bprlngfleld  badges  on 
/    the  travelers— "You  from  Springfleld! 
That  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  town.  As 
«  boy  I  read  bU  lif^,  and  sometimes 
I  reread  it  now  for  inspiration.  If 
you  are  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  town 
I  know  you  ar^  honest  people,  so  I 
•will  not  open  your  trunks."  j 
The  travelers  made  profuse  thanks. 
'     "  But  one  thing  I  do  want."  the  in- 
spector added. 

Wants  Springfield  Badge. 
The  travelers  held  their  breath,  for 
they  had  had  experience  of  loving  Eu- 
ropeans sufflcl^t  to  make  them  skep- 
tical. ' 


^^Vo^a^Tvl^^eJ^^-^^^^^^ 

^?^%  '^nu8crrpt  items  and  Lincoln- 
'^''^H.  rd  "lies  in  the  tomb  mu- 
portraits  ;^\o  stories  told  by  and', 

seum  and  ^  ^^^.^^i^^s,  i  thought  how' 
of  far-coming  Pil^^m  .  ^^^^ 

the  ^^S^,^„^e  fou^decades  ago  have 
Beecher  spoke  four  ^^^^ 

^^^^th  thele  ti-ees  and  this  pomp  ot^ 
beneath  ^^^^^^1^6   Is  the  holy  of 
roSVtfes1^^fcityofthewe»ter.| 

preacher's  Prophetic  Words. 

„t  Tireacher  in  his  funeral 
The  ^fl^Sf  foresaw  our  time, 
sermon  on  ^'"^^{^-^'"^hen  he  uttered 
r'^'sV^fa^'ewirto'the  martyr  the 
ftild  riven    How  the  words  singl 
^''l  ^our'Ss  ago.  O  nunois!  we 
took  trom  midst  an  untr.^  . 

1.  •  S  rX^n^to  vo'u  almighty  : 
\  c::^.neror,notc^rsanymo^ 

Give  Wm  place,  O  ye 
world's.    Qive  7,.  .^.cg  ^eat 


WasJilngton  Memonai  i.,yMxxj.co 


Lincoln  in  Washington 


'I 


By  W.  D.  Stephens 


^ylLTHOUGH  the  city  of  Washington  is 
r\  named  for  "the  father  of  his  country" 
and  abounds  in  historic  associations 
and  interesting  relics  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent, it  is  also  somehow  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Everywhere,  in  the  midst  of 
sight-seeing  or  visiting  or 
merely  going  to  and  fro  about 
their  business,  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls 
catch  a  glimpse  of  statue  or 
bust  or  quoted  word  which 
brings  back  with  renewed 
force  the  influence  of  a  sin- 
cere and  vital  personality. 
For  example,  there  is  the 
Emancipation  Monument  in 
the  park  which  bears  Lin- 
coln's name;  the  statue, 
busts,  paintings,  and  portrait 
in  mosaic  of  Lincoln  in  the 
Capitol  building;  his  name 
on  the  cornice  of  the  Temple 
of  Fame  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery; words  from  his  Gettys- 
burg  Address  in  the 
Congressinnnl  Library;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  Lin- 
coln Memorial  whose  snowy 
marble  columns  make  it  a 
striking  feature  of  any  Wash- 
inston  vista. 

The  Lincoln  ]\I  e  m  o  r  i  a  1, 
which  was  dedicated  May 
.30,  1922,  stands  in  Potomac 
Park  on  a  line  with  the 
Capitol  Building  and  the 
W  a  K  h  i  n  g  t  o  n  Monument. 
Theie  i.s  nothing  elaborate 
or  garish  about  it.  Like  the 
man  whom  it  commemorates, 
it  seems  simple  and  strong 
and  impressive.  Gleaming 
in  the  sunlight  in  the  midst 
of  beautifully  laid  out 
RANGE  groimds,  which  in  summer  are 

vividly  green,  with  a  long, 
glas.sy  sheet  of  water  in  front  to  reflect  the 
Memorial  and  the  Monument  and  the  Capi- 
tol dome,  it  seems  like  a  silent  shrine,  a 
marble  temple — though  of  course  granite 
and  limestone,  brick  and  concrete,  as  well 
as  marble,  have  been  used  in  its  make-up. 

The  idea  of  the  building  as  it  was  con- 
ceived by  Henry  Bacon,  the  architect,  was 
to  center  in  four  great  memorials  of  Lin- 
coln and  his  work:  a  Lincoln  statue,  a 
memorial  of  his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  a 
memorial  of  his  Second  Inaugural  Address, 
and  "a  symbol  of  the  L^nion  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  stated  it  was  his  para- 
mount object  to  save — and  which  he  did 
save." 

The  statue,  sculptured  in  white  marble 
by  Daniel  Chester  French,  stands  in  the 
central  hall,  facing  the  entiance.  It  meas- 
ures nineteen  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
plinth  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  figure 
of  Lincoln  is  seated  in  a  huge  eurule  chair 
as  if  in  meditation.  His  face  is  rugged 
and  strong,  but  serene  and  tender  in  its 
expression.  Over  his  head  are  the  words: 
"In  this  temple,  as  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  saved  the  Union,  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  enshrined 
forever." 

On  each  side  of  the  central  hall  there  is 
a  smaller  hall.  In  one  of  these  is  inscribed 
the  Gettysburg  Address;  in  the  other,  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address. 

The  "symbol  of  the  l^nion  of  the  United 
States"  is  wrought  out  in  thirty-six  col- 


umns, representing  tiie  number  of  states  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  death,  while  above  the 
colonnade  may  be  read  tlie  names  of  the 
forty-eight  states  of  to-day.  The  guide- 
book description  of  the  Memorial  gives  the 
proportions  of  the  colonnade  as  188  feet 
long  and  118  wide.  "The  inner  ceil- 
ing of  the  entire  building  is  supported  on 
a  framework  of  bronze  beams  decorated 
with  intertwined  laurel  leaves.  On  these 
rest  panes  of  very  thin  Georgia  marble,  the 
translucent  substance  admitting  a  softly 
mellowed  light." 

Of  all  the  Lincoln  reminiscences  in  Wash- 
ington, however,  the  Oldroyd  Lincoln 
memorial  collection  in  the  Oldroyd  Lincoln 
Museum  is  the  most  intimate  and  affecting. 
Here  in  the  house  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
died,  a  man  who  loves  and  reveres  the 
great  President  whom  he  never  saw,  lias 
gathered  more  than  three  thousand  pic- 
tures, cartoons,  medals,  busts,  books,  slieets 
of  music,  pieces  of  furniture,  and  countless 
other  articles  in  some  way  related  to  Lin- 
coln's life. 

The  house  is  located  directly  opposite 
Ford's  Theater,  where  President  Lincoln 
was  shot  bv  ,T.  Wilkes  Bontli  on  tlie  eve- 
ning of  April  14, 
ISe.g.  The  theater 
building  is  now 
used  for  business 
purposes  and  fur- 
nishes nothing  of 
interest  to  sight- 
seers.  Directly  after 
the  .shooting,  Lin- 
c  o  1  n  was  carried 
across  the  street  to 
the  home  of  Wil- 
liam Peterson  a  n  d 
placed  in  a  room  oc- 
cupied by  a  young 
man  lodger.  A  let- 
ter from  this  young 
man  to  his  sisteis 
shows  how  greatly 
he  was  impressed 
by  the  circu  m- 
stance,  although  he 
refused  to  allow  his 
personal  affairs  and 
effects  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  report- 
ers. 

The  corner  of  the 
room  where  Lincoln 
died  is  now  filled 
with  old  pictures, 
showing  the  assas- 
sination, death,  and 
funeral  of  the 
President.  Another 
room  is  filled  with 
furniture  brought 
from  Lincoln's 
home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  There  is 
the  office  chair 
w  h  i  c  h  the  honest 
lawyer  used  at  tlv 
time  when  he  was 
elected  President; 
the  cookstove  used 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln  at 

Springfield;  the  cradle  of  the  Lincoln  chil- 
dren. Going  still  farther  back  there  is  a 
bit  of  black  locust  rail  split  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  18.30  and  the  century-old  Bible 
out  of  which  his  mother  read  to  him  as  a 
child. 

Add  to  these  things  "one  thousand  biog- 
raphies of  Lincoln,  histories  of  slax'ery  and 


ST.VTKLV  BE.MT 


the  Civil  War,  and  works  relating  to  the 
martyred  President;  last  writing  done  by 
Lincoln;  325  newspapers  dating  from  1843 
to  1865,  containing  his  speeches,  elections, 
war  papers,  death  and  burial;  255  funeral 
sermons,  addresses,  and  eulogies  delivered 
upon  his  death;  227  original  autographic 
tributes,  reminiscences,  etc.,  from  prominent 
men  upon  his  life  and  character"  and  you 
have  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  array 
of  interesting  material  which  will  be  cher- 
ished for  centuries  to  come. 


L 


,  i  V  Vacis  and  Pictures 

staff,  as  photographers,  are  coj^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.y^ 

S W  informauon.  Jhe^^^.      «gro^,  -jc^ng 
and  illustrate  strange  .ianificant  phases  u  f 

year:  he  «ould  have^^^^^  "And  every  one  of 
Sues,'sa«  for  soft  cov«.  -s  a  book 
a  real  addrtron  to  any  

THe  rnco.e  ^^^^^^^^ -^^'^^ 

Uistheptw-kgeofeach  a        s  th^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

S°«7/°  rrnnull  aucsof$3  (Canada  $3  ^  „ 

Sis  &S  ro  G,oGRAPH>C  SOCmTV 

THE  SECRETAM,  NATIONAL  Ot  ^i,^,,,i„gton,  D.  C 

S..te»<h  and  M  S^^.s 


THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  AT  TWILIGHT 

was  mSe  in  the?ause  of  J""  H  "  worship.    Here  an  altar  upon  which  the  supreme  sacrifice 

and  h^ve  r  nH  r-tnS  •  ^^^%^.^y-  re  a  sacred  rehgious  refuge  in  which  those  who  love  country 
and  jove^Godcan  find  inspiration  and  repose. '  '—CMef  Justice  Tajt.  J.JJ.  . 


Natural  Color  Photo.^^raphs  by  Charles  Martin 
J  National  Geographic  Soc.et>;^^^^^^  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^  ENSHRINED 

This  Stately  marble  structure  stands  -^-^h^f^^aft^Te  trllf^S^  the 
^  -Slc^S^S^he^S^prlsS^^^  French.  ^  ^ 


Why  Should  Children  Bp  Pr^vent*4;j 

...;pooip   '■  ■  ■  ■  '  ■■'  '  I 

;  .To  the  Editor  ot  The  Poet— Bit 
Three  or  four  times  a  weelc  1  take  *j 
^yalk  down  by  the  Lincoln  Wemprlj!^,j 
pool.  Bometlmea  I  arrive  there 
10  o'clock,  other  times  '  at  poon  ■ 
iji  o'clock.  -There  t«  seldom  •.-  tlm^t; 
dwlng  my.  walk  around  the  pa<§^* 
that  1  do  not  see  an- officer  runnlus' 
the  little  »)athera  out  of -the  pool. 
What  Is  more  natural  than  for 
youngsters  to  take  to  water  during 
theie  torrid  days?  Atter  the  officer 
leaves  the  vicinity,  one  will  find  an- 
other group  of  youngsters  In  the 
pooli  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
District  objects  to  the  little  ones 
■wading  apd  playing  around  In  the 
pool  the  office  of  Public  Buildings 
Wd  Public  Parks  should.  pUt  up  » 
'few  signs  around  this  playground 
{for  children  specifying  that  It  la  uh- 
g^twf ul  to  wade  or  swim  In  the  water. 
pntU  this  Is  do^e,  the  officer  pi* 
Iduty  will  have  a  permanent  ahd  un-5 
pleasant  Job  pn  his  hands,  as  one 
^n  notice  that  the  officer  does  no^ 
get  any  pleasure' out  ol.  spoll^£_thf 


AUGUST  i4,  U'i^ 


Crowd  to  „^ 

CoriaU  U»  Washington,  was  first  kept 
monai.  ui  ^    records  kept  by  the 

thHecord  high  ^vas  reached  An- 


Washington  Memorial  to  Lincoln 


EAT  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  ^ 


■  commission  for  the  celebration  i  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  that  the  route  of  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non riiemorial  highway  from  the  capital  tq 
lilt,  \jemon  has  been  selected,  removes  the 
last  i*>stacle  to  the  completion  of  plans  thai ? 
by  1*2,  the^dal-e  of  the  WEi^OiiagUm  celebra-1 
tion/will  link  the  Lincpiri'Memoria>^with  the ' 
Vh-gjjiia  hoiae  of  t^"^hrst  Presider^.  ] 
The  lilt.  Vernon  liigirwtfijriiQr^ich  con- 
gress has  appropriated  4.1/2  milllQfi^oUars  will  ^ 
begin  at  the  Virginia  dnidj>l^the  Arlington  i 
,  Memorial  bridge,  now  under  construction. 
;  This  beautiful  marble  structuj-e,  ^yhich  Willi 
;  cost  witi)  its  approaches  some  17  million  dol-  I 
lars,  spans  the  Potomac  froni  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  to  ArUngton,  where,  surrounded  by 
the  nation's  soldier  dead,  stands  the  old  home 
of  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  Mt.  Vernon  highway 
will  follow  the  Potomac  as  closely  as  possible, 
traversing  hisforic  ground  across  which  Lin- 
coln looked  from  the  windows  of  the  White 
House  to  the  Confederate  flag  flying  over 
Alexandria.  The  distance  from  Arlington  to 
Mt.  Vernon  is  a  httle  over  fifteen  miles,  and 
the  survey  for  the  road  has  been  so  made  that 
Its  grades  and  curve.s  will  afford  a  panoramic' 
view  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  shores. 

This  symbol  of  tne  new  pond  that  unites 
the  nation.  North  and  South,  and  across  the 
years  from  its  founder  to  its  preserver  could 
not  have  been  more  happily  conceived,  nor  its 
execution  more  timely.  The  nation  will  loob' 
to  the  celebration  four  years'  hence  as  a 


ENID.  Om:s.,  IJAGLIU  -'■■'•r?,  v-^^f.^-,  ,  d 


^ASHli^GTOlS  UEMORIAL  TO  LINCOLN  visited  ty  tii^b 


schoQl  students 


WEDNESDAV.  APIUI.  ^a.  1S30. 


Lmco/n  Memorial  Visited 
;    By~JM.S.  Senior  Party 


By  ROGER  FLEMING  | 

^.J)nday  the  Tonawanda  blgb 
ochloLAarty  went  on  the  most  in-| 
tereMr%  tour  of  the  Washington 
trip  so  far. 

The  first  step  was  made  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  where  members 
of  the  party  soon  got  busy  wl.u 
their  kodal^s-  This  edifice  is  u 
large  marble  building  Burroundcd 
by  massive  pillars.  The  huge  sta- 
tue of  the  martyred  president 
deeply  impressed  the  students. 

The  party  next  went  to  hon 
Meyer  Va.,  and  then  went  through 
Arlington  National  Cemetery 
where  they  visited  the ,  amphi; 
theatre  and  the  tomb  of  the  Un^ 
known  Soldier. 

From  the  cemetery  the  duss";!; 
went  to   the  Mount   Sain  Albanj 
I  cathedral   via   the    Francis  Sect 


Key  Memorial  bridge.  This  struc- 
ture was  begun  in  1907  at  a  co. 
of  $16,000,000.  Up  to  dale  oyer 
$7,000,000  has  been  spent  on  tue 
structure.  The  whole  plan  of  tae 
building  18  carried  out  In  Golaic 
and  Norman  architecture  of  the 
14th  and  16th  century. 

The  tomb  of  ex-President  \\  il- 
son.  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  first 
two  bishops  of  Washington  7- ere 
visited  and  then  after  the  stu- 
dents registered  they  retufiied  to 
the  hotel  after  passing  the  houses 
of  all  the  ambassadors  and  proin- 
inent  notables  of  the  capital  city. 


Washlngto  Memorial  to  Lincoln 
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The  Lincoln  Memorial     ^--^  if 

I  .  j  ,  By  MRS.  WALTER  FERGUdoiT  |  '^^/fj 
^ITWASHINGTON.  the  national  capital,  Jper-  ' 

■  iiUiiMj)s  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ourfckies.  i 
Tliousands  of  tourists  flock  there  yearly  to  see-  ' 
objects  of  Interest  to  Ame^cans. 

To  the  majority  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  vi 
>  the  Lincoln  Memorial  is  the  most  impressive  ';. 

and  lihttitisMtUimmmtmili£.  J 
^  '  In  its  small  but  perfectly  Inade  Greek  teni-  j 
P  pie  broods  the  imposing  statue  pf  one  ^of  our  | 

■  best  loved  national  heroes.  In  spite  of  the  ' 
fact  that  the  clothing  of  his  period  lends  Itself  .  i 
least  to  sculptural  loveliness,  thf  SrlginStor  of  ^ 
this  piece  hag  managed,  by  the  sklllfd.  use  of  | 
a  mantle,  to,  give  sweeping  grace  and  flowing  \ 
undulation  to  what  otherwise  might  have  been  | 
but  an  austere  bit  of  tlarble.  ^| 

The  lighting  arrangement  Is  perfect,  and  i 
fixed  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  ttfany' sort  of 
day.   The  visitor  can  st^nd  for  minutes  or 

jv^hours  and  gaze  upon  the  great  stona  that  is  v; 

\  carved  Into  the  likeness  of  a  great  American 
statesman.   The  graven  eyes  look  sadly  and 
searchingly  into  some  remote  distance,  and  , 
there  is  both  softness  and  sternnesSripn  .th^\| 

f rugged  features.  '     '  ? 

|;   Far  down  on  the  side  of  the  statue  can  be 

I  found  the  name  of  its  creator.  D^iel  C. 

|"3Prench.  ,  ' 

Mr.  French  lives  and,  now  and  then,  be 

i  walks  about  in  Washington  and  goes  to  visit  .| 

f  this  stone  that  he  has  made  into  the  'lUc^ess  ' 

I  of  a  living  man. 

t '  In  the  history  of  old  and  almost  forgotten  ' 

I  worlds  the  names  of  statesmen  have  lingered 
but  a  short  time  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
But  the  works  of  ancient  sculptors  are  still 
treasured  and  admired.  Long  after  the  deeds 

^  of  warriors  have  become  but  childish  incidents'' 
amid  the  welter  of  world  affairs,  the  artist  is 

.  cherished  and  his  handiwork  sought  after. 

■  Lincoln  was  a  noble  man,  but  as  for  me  I 
'Would  rather  have  made  that  beautifqi  image 
of  him  than  to  have  been  any  president  of' 
the  United  States.  1  ^ 


raahington  Menorial  to  Lincoln  Inspires  Awe 
Ml  me  Lincoln  Memorial  ; 


Awe  Impresses  One  Wha°^l8lt8  the 
Dim,  IVIag:nlficent  Stcuctute. 

"A  flight  of  marble  steps  and  an 
Impjjslng  archway."  writes  one  who 
visK  id  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  j 
Phil  idelphia  Ledger. 

t:  e  clatter  dies  and  an  atmosphere 
of  i  loom  pervades  the  silence.  The 
beat  Jig  of  the  heart  Is  magnified  to 
a  tu  [nult  .amid  all  the  hush.  I  dare 
not  even  false  my  eyes  Irom  the  floor. 
The  eunlKht,  too,  fears  to  touch  this 
awesome  fground  and  Altera  through 
In  reluctant  and  wan  patches. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  steps  Is  a  crys- 
tal rectangle,    the    lake.    In    It    Is  ' 
reflected  the  grayness  of  the  build- 
ing.  It  Is  here  that  the  one  world 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  ' 

"By  now  the  gloom  has  lifted  a  bit, 
or  perhaps  my  eyes  have  forgotten 
the  dazzle  of  the  sunlight  and  are 
grateful  for  the  cool  dimness.  Slowly 
I  glance  upward.  Up,  up  and  yet  still 
farther.  Stop!  I  can  no  longer 
breathe  evenly — up,  up — a  cold  chill 
and  my  gaze  Is  transfixed.  Are  those 
huge  eyes  that  penetrate  Innermost 
thoughts,  or  are  they  mere  sockets  to 
which  some  trick  of  nature  or  skill 
of  artist  life  has  been  loaned  for  a 
fleeting  moment?  Now  there  Is  a 
noble,  serene  countenance  strength- 
ened by  a  stern  mouth  whicli  tells  of 
hardships  endured  and  a  steadfast 
faith  in  his  vision.  But  the  eyes  one 
does  not  meet  again — they  have  seen 
the  soul  I 

"His  huge  bulk  Is  sustained  by  a 
'cold,  hard  chair,  and  hla  hands  as 
they  clasp  the  sides,  tell  their  own 
story.  Hands  now  half  lost  In  the 
shadows.  Capable  hands  which  gUId- 
sd  a  nation  through  a  crisis  and  led 
it  through  a  more  trying  period  of 
readjustment.  Hands  which  knew 
hard  usage  and  now  have  found  re- 
pose. 

"Again  I  look  up,  but  lost  Is  the 
heroic  head;  It  has  gone  again  into 
the  towering  dimness.  This  Is  the 
dismissal  and  I  depart.  How  ffelthless 
is  memory  1" 
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NATION'S 


TRIBUTE  TO 

LINCOLN 

A  section  of  the  mag- 
nificent Lincoln  Me- 
morial at  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  was  the 
scene  of  exercises  on 
Friday  commemorating 
the  123rd  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the 
Great  Emancipator. 


FOKD  S  THEATRE  TO  BE  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC.    The  famous  old 
Ford  Theatre,  in  Washington,  where  Pretiderii  Lincoln  was,  assas- 
sinated, ih  now  being-  restored  and  will  be  formally  opened  to  public 
as  a  miusemn  on  February  12.    Above  is  view  of  the  theatre 


HOOVER  HAS  WREATH  PLACEH  ^j 
ON  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL; 

By  tiia  AsBOciated,  Vrcsa.  - 
WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.— Presi- 
dent Hoover,  through  hla  aids 
opened*  his  observance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  today  by  pausing 
a  wreatli  to  be  placed  upon  thoi 
huge  marble  memorial  here  to  the 
Civil  War  President. 

After  the  presidential  wreath 
was  put  Into  place  witliin  the  pil- 
lared uieniorlal  by  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Q.  A,  PoindexteK  one  ol 
tht|»  Vyhite  House,  navul  aids,  repre- 
senta,tlves  of  various  patriotic  or- 
ganizations paid  similar  tribute".  . 

-Many  wreaths  were  placed  at  the 
fe^t  of  tho  huge  statue  of  the  Civil 
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STROKES  OF  GENIuS 


By  SAMUEL  NISENSON 
ond  ALFRED  BARKER 


MEMORIAL 


EARLY  fifty  years  elapsed  before 
^  America  ef ected  an  imduring 
memorial  "tonoh€^-bf  its  "great^^  and 
best  beloved"  state"smen<  However,  the 
completed  monument,  dignified  ^and 
classicly  simple,  is  probably  the  finest 
piece  of  architectyr'e  this  country  haff 
yet  produced. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  stands'on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River  in  Wash*, 
ingtoh,  D,  C,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  beyond  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. •  Situated  a|L  the  end  of  the  beau- 
tiful Mall,  it  completes  the  uninter- 
fuptecl  vista  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
river,. as  envisioned  by  Pierre  ITInfant. 


VVASWlNGTON  •  D  C- 


the  architect  who  planned  the  city  150 
years  ago. 

-  ^h^e~,-MeHiorial -»Av;is — built   by-  thfc  - 
Government  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000, 
from  the  plans  of  the  architect  Henry 
Bacon,  and  is  188  feet  long  and  118  feet 
wide.   The  36  columns,  each  44  feet 
high,  represent  the  36  states  in  exis- 
tence  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death. 
The  central  hall  is  lit  by  translucent 
maible  panels,  and  contains  the  colos- 
sal seated  figure  of  Lincoln  by  Daniel 
Chester  French.   On  either  side,  two 
huge  tablets  in 'separate  alcoves,  arc 
engraved    with     the  unforgettable 
phrases  of  the  "Cettyiburg  Address" 
and  the  "Second  Inaugural  Speech." 

Newspaper  Syndicate 


tomorrow:  tke  invehtioh  of  the  submarine 


,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  13.  1933   ^ 

f^5^jl^|^mi^lSka^  Edging 


Memento  of  Night  Lincoln  Was  Shot 


Tuckerton,  Feb.  13.  -  Sixty-eight 
years  ago.  on  the  night  of  April  14. 
three  women  isat  sewing  a  flag  to- 
gether in  a  tavern  here. 

As  they  sewed,  close  to  the  hour 
nf  midnl/ht,  a  traveler  brought  w;ord 
?LTSrlham  Lincoln  had  been  shot 
The  women,  with  tears  in  their 
eves  began  adding  new  strips  o£ 
ctoth  to  C  banner  they  had  just 
finished  These  were  narrow  strips 
Sf  Sack  calico,  stitched  across  the 
red  and  white  sU'ipes. 

Today  that  flag  is  all  that  remains 
1  a  moth-eaten,  tattered  h^irloom_ln 


the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
ichfnger,  at  Wading  Kiver.  near 
tre.  'The  three  -o-en  who  sew-ed 
it  together  are  dead.  The  ta%ern, 
McKein's  Hotel,  was  burned  down  50 
^'eaTs  ago.  The  town.  Bridgeport^ 
has   changed  its  name  to  Wading 

"^-^he  threa  women  ^^^re  Sarah  Mc^ 
Kean  Hess  Rake  and  Hannan 
Prince  It  must  have  been  a  task  in 
SeU  to  find  the  material  with  which 
0  make  the  flag.  H^^^^Jf '  ^f^e 
stripes  and  stars  and  field  were 
painstakingly  P^t  together  ana  the 
job  w&s  just  finished  when  the  saa 


news  arrived  in  the  ^^ay  all  news 
was  broadcast  in  those 
were  36  stars,  arranged  in  a  circular 
design  on  the  blue  field. 

Today  the  flag  is  3ust  it  was 
when  it  was  hung  across  ti^e  'oad. 
black  calico  and  all.  Yesterday  it 
was  hung  on  the  Eichlinger's  portico 
the  icy  wind  whipping  across  the, 
wlding  river  through  those  tattered, 

''^Yesterday,  iust  as  68  y^^'^^^^.^l 
paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lm- | 
coin  In  its  own  unique  way,   in  a 
'°ost  town-  at  the  edge  of  the  pine- 
lands. 


P]resident  Presents  fMep^al 

To  Henry  Bacon^  Architect 

Aivard  of  Gold  Gift 
Features  Pictur- 
esqe  Ceremony. 

Honor  Pciid  to  the 
Designer  of  Lin- 
coln MemoriaL 


.  Henry  Bacoi^.  architect  of  Cbe  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  was  presented  by 
Fresident  Hartling^  with  the  gold 
medal. of  the  American  Institute 
Architects  at  picturesq 
held  at  Ihe  national  shrine  last  night. 

Tailing  on  the  form  of  a  medieval 
pageant,  the  ceremonies  presented  a 
colorful  spectacle.  whfcJi  vied  with 
anythingr  Waahiog-ton  had  ever  seen, 
the  beautiful  reflectlna  luvsUi  :n  front 
of  the  Memorial  playlDff  a  promlnf-nt 
part  In  the  pageant. 

President  Harding  paid  higli  trlbut- 
tO|  Mr.  Bacon  In  the  course  of  his 
address  of  preaentatlon,  which  was 
held  on  the  atepa  ,of  the  ahrine.  afrer 
a  ptoceesJon  in^ -which  the  arnliitei  t 
ot  the  structure  had  be-en'  escorted 
on  a  barg-e  6f  honor  from  the  east 
fcnd  of  tlie  lag-oon.  Tho  t-refiident 
lauded  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  l.in- 
roln  and  said, 'that  air.  Baoon  had 
presented  them  In  a  ouildins  ■■body- 
ing' forth  the  substan:;e  of  c..no^  ling- 
thought." 

Alembcra  ot  lustltate  Prekuut. 
Members  of  the  instltutt,  including 
architects,  builders  and  aaenii^era  of 
the  skilled  traces,  clad  In  tooau'.ifully 
colored  costumes,  and 'bearing  lirltcht 
banners,  formed  on  either  side  of  the 
reaectlng  pool,  whict  was  lit  by  flar- 
ing torches. 

Mrs.  Harding',  vire  of  the  President, 
."was  on  rinterestid  spectator  of  the 
kaageajit  and  ceretoony,.._y1eKtUfiL^ili! 
otidctacle .  from  the  .'Whlt6  Hbuaaauto 
moWle, 

Mr,  -  Bacon,  accompanied  by  Wli- 
liam  B.  :PftTille  of  Ban  Francisco 
rr^sldent  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  -which,  with  last  night's 
pageanc.  oloaed  ICa  ftfty-sixth  annual 
Convention  here,  embarked  on  th^i 
little  barge  ,  of  honor  at  9,  o'clock, 
following  a  dinner  which  Had  been 
held,  beginning,  at  6:30  o'clock  Jn  the 
■pace  to 'the  east,  of  the'  pool. 

Slowly  wafted  'along  the  pool,  the 
barge  came  tcTrest  at  the  west  end.  in 
front  of  the  approaches  and  steps  of 
the  memorial;  Ther«  had  been  some 
rain,  but  the  rain -could  In  no  sense 
dampen  the  pageant,  the  center  of 
-which  was  the  Ideal  beauty  of  the 
great  memorial,  its  white  iovelinees 
Btajiding  out  of  the  black  night  like 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Lincoln  out  of 
the  darkness  of  ^ivU  atrlffl. 

Gre«trd  by  Chlet  Joatlea  Taf  t. 
When  Mr.  Bacon  disembarked,  he 
was  greeted  by  Chief  Justice  WUIiam 
Howard  Taft  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  wh»  escorted  him  t^h 
President  Harding.  There,  surround- 
ed bv  hundreds  of  Invited  gueate,  the ' 
President  presented  Mr.  Bacon  with 
the  rare  medal  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects. 

It  was  a  ntting  tribute  to  the  man 
whose  technical  skill  enabled  him  to 
bring  forth  such  a  pure  dpeclmon  of 
architecture,  and  those  who  took  part 
In  the  spectacle,  as  unusual  as  It  was 
beautiful,  seemed  to  sense  this  a^  well 
as  the  guest  of  honor.  The  tim»  of 
night,  the  drltallng  rain,  the  color  of 
the  pageantry,  with  the  setting  and 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  occasion/com- 
bined to  make  an  event  unique.  Soft 
Tari-colored  lights  playing  upon  the 
Memorial,  added  to  the  beauty.  ■ 
Prealdent  Praise*  Llacoln. 
Praising  the  character  of  Lincoln 
and  the  memorial  as  a  fitting  tribute" 
President  Harding  said: 

"This  occasion  not  only  envisages 
the  career  of  Lincoln,  but  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nation  which,  by  his  pa- 


ilESRV  BACON, 


of  our  people  has  no  doubt  been  de- 
termined hi  large  part  by  that  ideal- 
ism wliich  cynics  are  wont  to  call 
sentimental,  but  which  in  so  vital  a 
factor  in  the  national  character. 
AcliJcvementft  Mctuorlallzcd. 
"We  may  readi t^-  enough  conviii(.'e 
ourselves  that  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln 
of  flesh  and  blood  and  human  emo- 
tions, if  he  could  view  this  memorial, 
would  find  liis  cUlefcst  s& Ll.sfaction. 
not  tn  the  lecojcnitioii  wliioli  if.  be- 
spe;iks  for  him.  hi^;  lift-  and  liis  labort^, 
but  in  the  thougliL  tliai  tin-  nation 
he  loved  and  served,  has  vindicated 
his  asplration.1  for  it.  by  bringing 
forth  sucli  a  proof  of  lofty  aim  and  of 
capacity  for  achievement.  For  that, 
after  all.  is  the  thing  which  Is  me- 
morialized in  tills  nubility  of  design, 
this 'purity  of  detail,  this  perfection 
of  ■execution. 

"Lincoln    occupies    ;ii   place  secure 
among  the  moral  forces  of  the  age:?. 
He  occuple.s  it  because  he  was  at  onco 
and    cerefnonV "Viewing   thP    Instilled  with  recognition  of  eternal 

th-^W^^TrriS^^i^^  f^nd  able  to  enli.nt  us-of  oonv-  - 

■  clay  In  behalf  of  his  highest 
purposes.  His  was  the  trenius  of  the 
architect,  the  talent  of  the  .i raftsman, 
the  industry  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  builder.  His  was  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  all  of  them  combined. 
From  -every  viewpoint  he  is  typified 
in  this  triumph  of  the  constructive  arii. 


trlotlsm  and  devotion,  was  saved  to 
play  ita  full  part  In  the  affairs  of  our 

world  and  our  civilization, 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  kno-w- 
Ingly  o£  art  or  of  architecture,  but  I 
am  very  sure  I  do  not  gravely  err 
when  I  assume  ithat  no  man  could 
have  seen  in  hla  mind's  eye  the  vtsloa 
of  this  supremely  appealing  struc- 
ture, or  could.,  have  conceived  it  as 
the  most  appropriate  memorial  to  the 
life  and  work  of  Lincoln,  unless  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  sense  the 
genius,  the  character,  the  simple  aims 
and  unquestioning  Integrity  .  whlah 
were  the  dominant  traits  of  the 
emancipator.  It  Is  part,  and  a  great 
part,  of  the  debt  -which  as  a  nation 
we  owe  to  Lincoln,  that  because  of 
his  service  and  devotion,  we  ate  a 
nation  capable  of  bringing  forth  such 
genius  In  conception,  such  capacity 
for  realization,  as  are  here  attested 


xne  place  of  Lincoln  hi  the  affecUone  I  tute  of  Architects 


i  Tribute   to  the  Architect. 

■  "So,  In.  presenting  this  testamentary 
model  to  you.  Mr.  Bacon,  we  would 
testify  also  our  appreciation  and 
pride  in  the  contributions  of  those 
Who  have  been  your  coadjutors  In 
bringing  forth  the  substance  of  en- 
nobling thought,  the  glorv  of  beau- 
teous conception  Out  of  the  crudest 
materials,  you  and  those  who, have 
wrought  with  you  and  after  you  liave 
given  us  fhiB  creation  whose  simple 
grandeur  baa  arrested  the  eves  and 
thoughts  of  whoever  loves  the  beau- 
tiful and  appealing.  You  liave  reared 
here  a  structure  ^shose  dignity  and 
character  have  won  it  rank  among 
th'i  architectural  jewels  ot  all  time. 
To-.;  have  brouglit  to  your  countrymen 
a  s, celling  pride  in  the  thought  that 
they  have  been  capable  of  producing 
such  an  Inspiring  theme  and  such  a 
masterful,  execution. 

"Here  i.re  typified  tlie  qualities 
which  -  made  Lincoln  at  once  tlio 
.dreamer  and  the  doer,  tiie  designer 
and  the  builder.  That  so  much  of 
sturdy  greatness  and  of  modest 
beauty  have  here  been  brought  to- 
gether <s  proof  that  the  liigh  Inspira- 
tion of  his  life  had  touched  all  whose 
labors' contributed  to  this  consumma- 
tion. Surely,  as  we  -survey  it,  w  p 
may  hope  that,  in  bulldiny-  tho  In- 
atltutlona  of  the  nation  which  Lincoln 
^aved,  there  may  be  a  like  fidelitv-  to 
thq  Ideals  which  guided  him.  Each 
and  every  one  of  those  which  were 
plarvfJjed  and  builded  have  heli)ed  to 
carVp  an  adnionltlon  to  -such  fidulltv 
such  devoplon.  such  faith,  as  that 
which  showed  the  way  to  the  great 
emancipator, 

'*And  to-  you,  the  further  personal 
tribute  of  reverent  admiration  for 
the  pure  genius  of  conception.  It  is 
a  simple  ta^k  to  absorb  or  apr>rove 
or  to  modify  and  Hppiy  that  which  \s 
already  created  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  alms  and  purnosea.  But  It  is  lint- 
genius  which  concelve.-s  anew  and 
fashions  our  spntlnients  and  asplra- 
tiona  into'  eloquent  expression  and 
makes  a  new  contribution  lo  tlu^ 
riches  of  huraanUind.  Such  has  been 
your  triumph,  and  for  it  you  and 
your  work  are  honored  In  all  the 
varied  espressionp  of  this  befit  ting- 
testimonial."  • 

Briefly,  but  evidently  \Ulli  heart- 
felt emotion,  Mr.  Bucon  responded  lo 
the  President,  thanking  him  for  t\to. 
h  D  n  OP  CO  n  f e  r  re  d  u  t>o  n  him. 

The  Marine  Band  i)layeii  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  bringing  the  cere- 
monies to  a  close.  Afterward  tlierf* 
wao  a  reception  In  honor  of  Mr.  Bacon 
at  the  Corcoran  Gallerj-  of  Art,  where 
the  sessions  of  the  American  Instl- 


held. 


THEN  we  went  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  which  is  at 
one  end  of  what  they  call 
"The  Mall",  with  the  Washing- 
ton  monument  in  the  center  of 
e  it  and  the  Ughted*  capitol  dome 
othejj  ;  end,  three  miles 

r  "ui^til  then  I  thought  the  Na- 
t  tional  cathedral  was  the  most 
Ueautiful  building  Washing- 
I  ton  ...  in  the  world.  Now  Im 
f  not  sure  whether  it's  the  ca- 
|:  fhedral  or  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
'  rial 

;  The  Memorial,  about  half  as 
'  big  as  the  field  house,  stands  on 

•  a  hill  and  you  reach  It  hy  climb- 
;-ing   broad   flights   of  marble 

steps.  It  is'  sUghtly  more  oblong 
\:  than  square,  and  the  front  waU 
r  is  composed  entirely  of  two  rows 
\  of  mammoth  fluted  stone  pil- 

•  lars  about  12  feet  m  diameter 
'  and  rising  a  hundred  feet  or 
-  more  to  support  a  simple  roof. 

The  ends  and  back  have  a  mar- 
ble waU  within  the  Columns, 


and  the  only   thing    which  It 
contains  is  the  heroic  seated  fig- 
ure of  Uncoln  by  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French  .   .   .  exactly  the 
same  statue  which   stands  in 
fmiLjii---Basciim---^^ 
University  of  JKiscocsin  except/ 
that  it  is'much  larger  and  done 
in  white  marble.  The  guide  calls 
it  the  most  beautiful  statue  of 
Lincoln  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful   (of   anyone)   in  the 
world.    There,   that   ought  to 
make  some  of  you  go  up  and 
take  a  look  at  Bascom's  "Old 
Abe." 

At  night  the  statue  is  lighted 
by  softly  shadowed  concealed 
lights,  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing is  in  darkness  except  for  the 
reflected  glow  of  these  lights. 
Certainly  ancient  Greece,  with 
its  temples  and  Parthenon  and  V 
Coliseum,  or  even  modern  India  >» 
with  its  Taj  Mahal  has  nothing  x 
more  stirring  or  more  memorably> 
^  beautiful  than  thy^ncoln^Ie^ 
morial  at  night.»^*««***^  iV^ 


At  Base  of  Lincoln  Statue 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.   12  OPV-A^ 
wreath  at  the  statue  of  the  greati 
f  Hh^f'^'^!!?''  is  President  Roosevelt's/' 
I  ^'^"^^^  today  to  the  125th  birthday^ 
I  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

rial  fh  .^i"^''^'^  "^^'^  s*o"«  inemo- 
naj  that  houtes  probably  the  most 
famous  of  all  Lincoln  staiues-a 
memorial  whitened  by  fresh  snow 
today-more  thai^  40  patriotic  or-' 
ganizations  planned  to  commemo- 
rate the  day.      ^      ^  _  3 


"ilinTTtftTir-TWtTiMiitrwT- 


■  FEBRUARY  2,  1935  ■ 


Right:  Sturdy  and  serene 
in  classic  beauty  is  the 
Memorial  standing  near 
the  Potomac 
Below:  the  famed  statue 
by  David  Chester  French 
•  •  (Photos  by  Underwood 
and  V.  S.  Signal  Corps) 


Ah  khe  Lincoln  Memorial 

By  CATHERINE  CATE  COBLENTZ 

Still  as  the  calm  of  waters,  large  with  grace, 
And  infinite  as  mercy  without  end, 

In  mortal  form  unto  this  quiet  place 

Sometimes  I  think  his  spirit  comes  again; 

Glimpses    the    beauty   that    men's   hands  have 
wrought, 

Seeing  a  symbol  underneath  it  all, 
And  finding  mighty  comfort  in  the  thought 
That  not  in  vain  he  drank  life's  bitter  gall. 

He,  in  whose  person  there  was  mingled  loam 
And  something  of  the  radiance  from  a  star. 

Seeks  out  the  distance  and  a  burnished  dome 
Where  mighty  dreams  have  been  and  dreams 
still  are. 

And  faith  is  burning  as  he  lifts  his  eyes 
Serenely  confident  to  guardian  skies. 


«-.^,.^.>.^».^.r,:^,».>,....,.,.arfEh 
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LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

in 

WASHINGTON 


THE  moiiiuniil  to  Abraluira  Llm 
In  the  N:itW.nul  Capital  Is  c 
postid  or"  folic  feature:! — a  s[: 
of  tliL'  man,  :i  ineniorl;il  of  his  Otrys- 
biirs  ad(li-ess,  a  nifrtioiinl  of  tiis  sec- 
ond inaii^'iiral  address  and  a  syaibol 
of  the  Union  of  the  United  States — the 
four  things  which  tlie  martyred  Presl' 
dent  held  were  his  parau)ount  objects. 
From  tlie  nieiuorial  to  tlie  west 
reaches  a  bridge,  linkins  the  nation's 
tribute  to  Its  Civil  war  President  with 
the  home  of  Gen.  r^obert  E.  Lee.  njill- 
tary  leader  of  the  Confederacy.  Gen- 
eral Lee's  home.  ArliM^'toa.  now  Is  Ar- 
linston  National  cemetery,  where  rest 
the  dead  of  tiio  Itevolutlonary  war,  the 
MesicQD  war,  Uie  bodies  of  men  who 
fought  with  the  armies  of  the  blue  and 
gray,  tbe  Si>nni3h-AnDerlcaD  war  and 
the  World  war. 

The  bridge,  spanning  the  Potomac 
river,  natural  and  historic  barrier  be- 


Statue    of    Abraham    Lincoln    In  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Building. 

tween  the  North  and  South,  links,  more 
than  In  symbol,  the  two  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

Henry  Bacon,  who  died  In  1924,  was 
the  architect  who  designed  the  Lincoln 
memorial  and  who  said  It  should  con- 
tain the  four  features.  Daniel  Chester 
French,  famed  American  sculptor,  pro- 
duced the  statue.  This  represents  Lin- 
coln as  the  great  war  President,  the 
man  who  brought  the  nation  through 
Its  titanic  struggle.  The'  two  decora- 
tions, representing  Emancipation  and 
Ueunlon.  are  by  Jules  Guerlo. 

Above  and  behind  the  massive  head 
of  Lincoln  is  Inscribed  In  the  wall: 

IN   THIS  TEMPLE 
AS   IN    THE   HEARTS   OF  THE 
PEOPLE 
FOn  WHOM   HE  SAVED  THE 
UNION 

THE    MEMORY    OF  A.BRAUAU 
LINCOLN 
IS    ENSHRINED  FOREVER 

The  Gettysburg  address  and  the  sec- 
ond inaugural  speech  occupy  the  north 
and  south  walls  with  the  decorations. 
Simplicity  Is  the  keynote  of  the  me- 
morial. 

To  the  east  front  of  the  Lincoln  me- 
morial Is  the  2.U00  feet,  long  reflecting 
basin  in  which  are  to  be  seen  reMec- 
tlons  of  both  the  Washington  monu- 
ment and  the  memorial.  The  basin  is 
bordered  by  trees  and  walks  and,  with 
the  memorial,  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  Impressive  sights. 

Arlington  Memorial'  bridge  follows  in 
simple  dignity  the  Idea  of  the  me- 
morial; linking  the  monument  of  one 
great  leader  to  the  lost  home  of  the 
leader  of  a  lost  cause.  At  the  toot  oC 
the  slope  of  Arlington,  the  roadway 
from  the  bridge  ends  and,  ultimately, 
there  will  be  roads  and  walks  radiating 
from  the  classic  road  ending  to  the 
Arlington  Manor  house,  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  and  to  other  points  In 
the  cemetery. 
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Roosevelt  Pays 

Tribute  to  Lincoln 

■.-■/!'.•:■-■■.  ; 

   »■■•;:■,■                 -  1 

President  Roosevelt  yesterday  led  the  nation  in  paying  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  at- 
tended th«  annual  memorial  services  held  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  on  the  128th  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  Left  to  right:  Captain  Paul  Bastedo,  President  Roosevelt,  James 
Roosevelt  and  Colonel  E.  M.  Watson.  


LAST.RESTING  PLACK-A  »|,,  «  IK    ,     .   —^^^ 

1"  •  phoUCTpK  or  u,,  had  or  ih,  u„„?         °'  ^•>"W:<1  IlL   I„„,  , 

™i»">Uy  hu[  or  r„:,e         .?  ,„       ""°         by' sunt  G.ua,„  ,6,,^  ^  ,„  ,"   „  ■ 


BOW  AT  LINCOLN'S  TOMB 

THOUSANoi  ATTEND  THE  CEBE 
!    MONIES    IN    SPRINGFIELi.  "|! 


«ru.  or  Ihe  Oral  Emu,clp.l,„r  hi 
■Won  l«re-he.d5<l  bentnth  u^^^  „f, 
beam  e«„ijM       worTiM  iSLi! 

or  the  ceremonies.  tntrgc 

"  .or    Oovenior  Henri 

'Wbulft    .ere  1^3 

(Sun^e\  """"  -J^  w,";* 

•hlch  the  civil  Wat  Preadent 
■and  He,  Salem  stAUli^rli  .,^?^ 
reawred  v.lU„  wh^L"*;?' S^a°' 
career  aa  a  rronuer  Uwyer. 

U,„        ""'"■nlal  or  the  year  L?;. 

,      t:'""""  waa  Instrumental  In  h«v 

«.nlaat,on  or  the  aupSe  Z,rl 
■ICAUJ  .  imcoL»  w„„,„o 

ll.Ji'SS'f"  "ie  til- 

^ter  the  Dred  Seotl.deaslon  Ju"? 
.n«~lm,,"dT„„,"a""™„''!r°""«">- 


hln^r""  I^i'  'u.-_. 

Ulna  the  scenes  or  the  nation's  ohiery. 
(".=eorth.bWhd.yorAhr.h,unUn- 

IhThl^^v"''  amid 
'  luS    ;  °"  ASool^em  Indiana 

tmolne"  """"^  " 

oS|S.';'o^°'.''Sy''',;S'£e- 
I  n  "hlch  the  CIvU  War  Presl- 
rnfi?  .     *-  Boonvius 
indlin.  association  or  Southern 

Indiana  writers,  made  to  annual  pll- 
"  •  "r"lh  at  tSe  iS, 

lor  the  simple  stone  marto  and  oS. 
/duct  a  memorial  ceremony 

»'m"k'-T  l"!  over. 

cNd  hurlal  jround    3d  made  ol  It 

Ftoin  tne  hlBhiay  entcHnc  the  mc- 
r"™.""'!""""'"'  >""^''  l«>ds  u, 
«c  "aaio  M 
seme  or  those  who  lived  In  this  utUe 
community  with  the  Uncolns.  ' 

Hacic  or  Ihla  grove  In  a  small  clear  • 
stone  bearlns  the  InscrlDUnn-  -N.n™ 


THE  GREAT  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  IN  WASHINGTON— This  classical  structure,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  ' 
the  national  capital,  Is  regarded       many  architects  and  critics  as  the  finest  monumental  building  in  the  United  | 
States.   Above  is  a  photograph  showing  the  stinicture  in  detail.   Below  is  a  more  distant  view  showing  the  same  ^ 
structure  in  its  setting  with  the  long  mirror  pool  behind  it.    One  end  of  the  Arlington  Memorial  bridge  is  seen  'I 
at  the  right.  •         ,     ,    , 


A  popular  mecca  of  visitors  in  Washington,  D.    '  .  ^ 

C,  is  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Potomac  Park,    '^^^'^  ' 
in  this  "Sweet  Land  of  Liberty,"  dedicated  in         u  /  ^  f 
1922.  The  colonade,  188  feet  long  and  118  feet     /        /  P 
wide,  of  36  columns,  represents  the  36  states  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death. 
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BRITISH  TO  PRESERVE 
LINCOLN  HOME  DEEDS 

LONDON,  Feb.  12  (5')— Title 
deeds  to  the  site  of  the  home  of 
Samuel  Lincoln,  great-great-great 
.great  grandfather  of  Abraham 
I  Lincoln,  near  Swanton  Morley, 
Norfolk,  were  turned  over  to  the 
British  National  Trust  for  preser- 
vation as  a  Lincoln  memorial  at 
a  special  ceremony  today  mariting 
Lincoln's  birthday. 

The  home  of  Samuel  Lincoln 
was  demolished  within  the  last  50 
years.  Samuel  Lincoln,  a  weaver's 
apprentice,  left  England  for  Amer- 
ica in  1637. 


  *S,-,.';.T:i*iii 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  in  a  Reflective  Mood 


©  Nalional  Geo«rai.luc  boLKi>  ,    „  ,  , ,    ,,v  THE  POTOMAC 

THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  ...^ed  St.acs  as  well  as 

The  Society's         photc^rapher.  consta,U^  that  ..U 
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knox  s  Cortege  on  Way  to  Arlington 


SEC.  KNOX  BURIED 
IN  ARLINGTON,  VA. 

Navy  Department  Closes; 
Sailors  Follow  Cortege 
Through  Washington 


WASHINGTON,  May  1 
With  ceremony  befitting  his  rank 
as  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
the  body  ot  Frank  Knox  was  bur- 
ied today  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

A  solemn  cortege  wound  its 
way  through  the  city's  streets  to 
the  cemetery  on  the  tree-dotted 
slopes  on  the*  hills  of  nearby  Vir- 
ginia after  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  Con- 
gregational Church. 


Services  at  Navy  Yard 

A  memorial  service  for  Secre 
tary  Knox  was  conducted  yester 
day  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  Chapel  by  Capt.  E.  W.  Davis, 
chaplain  of  the  4th  Naval  Dis- 
trict. Rear  Adm.  Milo  F.  Draemel, 
commandant  of  the  district,  and 
members  of  his  staff  were  among 
officers  and  enlisted  men  attend- 
ing the  service. 


The  funeral  procession  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  passes  the  Lincoln  Men.onal  on  the  way 
National  Cemetery.  An  Artillery  caisson  bears  the  coffin.   ■  

Pasket  Draped  With  Flag: 

The  casket,  flag-draped,  was 
carried  oh  an  artillery  caisson 
drawn  by  white  horses.  A  Navy 
ba:nd, '  followed  by  detachments 
of  sailors.  Marines  WAVES'  and 
wofpen'  parlnes  marched  behind 
it.  * "    ■  "'■ 

Thousands  of  Washingtonians 
watched  from  the  street  curbs  as 
the  procession  passed. 

Work  in  the  Navy  Department 
temporarily  ceased  as  the  "boss" 
was  honored  for  his  career  not 
only  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
but  also  as  a  newspaperman  and 
executive. 

President  Roosevelt,  still  in  se- 
clusion in  the  South  to  recuperate 
from  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  was 
represented  at  the  funeral  by 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  John 
Boettiger,  their  daughter,  as  well 
as  by  several  aides. 


Associated  Press  Wirepholo. 

to  burial  in  Arlington 


Lincoln  Memorld^  MEMORIAL  TO 

LINCOLN  25  YRS. 
OLD  ON  FRIDAY 


in   its  creation 


Washington,  May  24  (/P)-The 
Lincoln  monument  will  be  25  years 
old  on  Memorial  day. 

The  memorial,  widely  regarded  as 
unsurpassed   the   world   over  in 


^Jii^Trview  ot  monument  which 
will  be  25  years  old  on  Memorial 
day. 


Union  station,  at  first  proposed  be- 

causr  of  inaccessibility  to  visitors. 

The  memorial  cost  $2,949,000. 
Altho  the  Lincoln  statue  is  rated 
one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  and 
a  priceless  heritage  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  cost  only  $88,000.  Six 
years  were  spent 
and  execution. 

Sculptor  Didn't  Profit 
Members  of  the  family  of  Daniel 
Chester  Frencl*  who  designed  and 
modeled  the  statue,  have  said  he 
made  no  profit  on  it.  French  also 
.designed  the  Minute  Man  at  Con 
I  cord.  Mass.,  starting  that  work 
'when    he  was  23  years  old.  He 


simple  impressive  beauty,  was  dedi-Lo^gigd  the  statue  of  John  Harvard 
cated  May  30,  1922.  Chief  Justice Lj  Cambridge  and  the  colossal  figure 
William  H.  Taft,  chairman  of  theL^  Republic  in    Chicago.  He 

memorial  commission,  presented  it  ^^^^j  j„  1931. 

to  President  Harding  for  the  Amer-  carving  of  the  Lincoln  statue 

lean  people  as  "a  shrine  where  all  -  - 


[Wide  World  Photos) 

The  statue  of  Lincoln  in  the 
building. 


can  worship." 

Since  then  it  has  been  visited  by 
some  20,000,000  persons.  They  have 
come  from  all  of  the  states  and  vir- 
tually every  country  in  the  world. 
Young  and  old,  poor  and  prosper- 
ous, notables  and  little  people  have 
spoken  of  "  the  lift"  they  got  at  the 
shrine,  especially  from  the  great 
lifelike  statue  of  Lincoln. 

Blue  and  Gray  Represented 
Among  50,000  witnessing  the  dedi- 
cation were  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son 
of  the  President,  and  veterans  who 
had  fought  on  both  sides  in  the 
Civil  war.  Men  in  Confederate  gray, 
watching  men  in  Federal  blue  pre- 
sent the  colors  at  the  dedication 
could  see  the  mansion  of  Robert  E 
Lee  in  Arlington  National  cemetery 
across  the  Potomac. 

Edwin  Markham  read  a  poem  he 
had  written  for  the  occasion. 

The  memorial  was  designed  by 
Henry  Bacon,  New  York  architect 
who  died  in  1924.  He  was  particular 
ly  pleased  because  the  memorial 
commission  decided  to  place  it  on 
the  city's  main  axis,  in  line  with  the 
Capitol  and  the  Washington  monu 
instead  of  on  a  site  near  the 


was  done  by  the  six  PicciriU 
brothers  in  their  shops  in  New 
York,  where  Mr.  French  also 
worked.  It  was  carved  out  of  28 
blocks  of  Georgia  white  marble  so 
adroitly  joined  together  they  ap 
pear  as  one  huge  monolith.  The 
gifted  Piccirillis  often  worked  in  re- 
lays  on  the  same  part  of  the  statue 
For  a  year  and  a  half  27  highlj- 
trained  men  of  the  Piccirilli  staff 
were  on  the  job. 

Memorial  visitors  are  greatly  im-' 
pressed  by  the  strength  and  kindli- 
ness expressed  in  the  face  and 
hands  of  the  statue. 

Many  visitors  came  back  year 
after  year  to  see  the  statue.  A  guard 
at  the  memorial  reports  that  one 
man  told  him:  "I've  been  here  50 
times  and  1  am  coming  50  times 
more  if  I  live  long  enough." 

Some  people  kneel  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue.  Guards  say  99  per  cent 
of  the  visitors  show  their  reverence. 
There's  a  story  of  one  little  boy  who 
started  to  climb  the  pedestal  and 
was  told  by  his  mother:  "We  must 
not  do  anything  undignified  here. 
This  is  a  holy  place." 
"  I  was  just  going  to  climb  up  on 


his  lap.  He  looks  so  lonesome,"  the 

boy  replied. 

More  people  visit  the  Lincoln 
memorial  than  any  other  monument 
in  the  capital.  The  Washington 
monument  is  second  in  popularity. 
The  peak  number  of  visitors  to  the 
memorial  was  1.186,327  in  the  travel 
year  of  1941.  In  the  same  period 
some  813,000  persons  visited  the 
Washington  monument. 

Union  Is  Symbolized 
Some  people  apparently  think 
Lincoln  is  still  living.  Just  before 
Christmas  in  1943  a  destitute  widow 
and  mother  of  six  children  wrote  a 
letter  addressed  to  "Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Lincoln  memorial"  asking 
for  food  and  clothing  for  her  family. 
Workers  in  the  national  capital 
parks  office  got  up  a  Christmas 
fund  for  her,  and  her  case  was  re- 
ferred to  the  federal  security 
;ency. 

The  colonnade  of  states  on  the 
exterior  of  the  memorial  symbolizes 
the  union  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  memorial  bridge 
across  the  Potomac,  connecting 
Washington  with  Virginia,  symbol- 
izes the  reunion  of  the  north  and 
south  It  leads  directly  to  ArUng- 
ton  National  cemetery,  where  lieB 
those  who,  as  Lincoln  said.  "Gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 


Ckicago  Tritune:  June  8.  19^ 


EMANCIPATOR 


COMPLETE  SAVINGS  BANK  SERVICE- 


Property  is  the  fruit  of 

LABOR:  PROPERTY  IS  DESIRABLE; 
IT  IS  A  POSITIVE  GOOD  IN  THE 
WORLD.  THAT  SOME  SHOULD  BE 
RICH  SHOWS  THAT  OTHERS  MAY 
BECOME  RICH.  AND  HENCE  IS  JUST 
ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  INDUSTRY 
AND  ENTERPRISE. 

•  LET  NOT  HIM  WHO  IS  HOUSELESS 
PULL  DOWN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ANOTHER. 
BUT  LET  HIM  WORK  DILIGENTLY  AND 
BUILD  ONE  FOR  HIMSELF.  THUS  BY 
EXAMPLE  ASSURING  THAT  HIS  OWN 
SHALL  BE  SAFE  FROM  VIOLENCE 
WHEN  BUILT. 

. . .  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


March  21.  ISM 
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able, 
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THIS  month,  we  commemorate 
the  birthday  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's   greatest    patriots  — 
Abraham  Lincoln!  "It  was  Lincoln's 
lot.'-  said  one  of  his  biographers,  '"to 
live  in  a  time  when  the  very  founda- 
tions of  liberty  were  being  chal- 
lenged."  It   was   his   genius  that 
recognized  the  deeper  meanmg  of 
the  conflict  into  which  his  country 
-our  country -was  plunged.  His 
faith  was  a  faith  in  Americans;  his 
confidence  a  confidence  in  America. 
And  we,  the  people  of  this  country, 
have  ever  vindicated  that  faith  and 
confidence.  Without  doubt  and  with- 
out faltering,  we  always  will. 

Today,  our  beliefs  in  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  insistence  on 
moraHty  in  dealings  between  nations 
are  again  being  tested  in  the  cruci- 


ble of  violence.  Again,  the  might  of 
our  nation  is  being  harnessed  to 
serve  mankind. 

In  the  months  to  come  our  re- 
sources will  be  diverted  fr..m  peace- 
time products.  If.  in  the  beginning, 
it  seems  a  hardship  it  will  soon 
prove  otherwise.  Saving,  which  may 
be  at  first  an  "only  recourse,"  will 
brina  us  the  benefits  of  a  rich  har- 
vest.^In  this  country,  as  I  have  often 
observed,  what  we  do  for  the  good 
of  the  nation,  inevitably  proves  to 
be  for  the  good  of  the  individual. 

The  money  you  save  in  a  savings 
bank  today,  in  an  era  of  scarcity 
and  high  prices,  you  will  have  avail- 
able when  the  period  of  plenty  again 
returns. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 
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Lincoln  Memorial  in  the  Capital. 


T^HE  Lincoln  Memorial  is  one  of  Washing- 
J-  ton's  most  popular  tourist  attractions  all 
year  long,  but  on  Lincoln's  birthday  it  is  the 
scene  of  programs,  wreath  laying  and  a  con- 
stant stream  of  visitors. 

On  February  12,  1954,  something  was 
added  to  the  usual  ceremonies  at  the  memo- 
rial, which  undoubtedly  would  have  pleased 
Lincoln  greatly.  ^Dn  that  day  for  the  first 
time  a  representative  of  the  Sons  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  John  M.  Virdin,  placed  a 
.floral  offering  at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln 
statue,  and  he  shook  hands  with  Maj.  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  III,  the  local  Legion  com- 
mander. 

The  huge  marble  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  seated,  is  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester 


iTonch.  The  lighting  makes  il  life-like  even 
to  the  wrinkles  in  the  clothes  and  the  huge, 
sinewy  hands.  Guides  tell  visitors  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Lincoln  statue  appear  to  be  look- 
ing directly  at  the  visitor  no  matter  where 
he  stands  in  the  large  hall.  This  js  true, 
but  so  do  the  eyes  of-  many  other  statues. 

On  tablets  on  the  walls  of  the  interior 
are  the  words  of  the  Gettysburg  address  and 
the  second  inaugural  address.  Murals  called 
"Emancipation"  and  "Reunion,"  ^  by  Jules 
Guerin,  are  appropriate. 

The  memorial,  designed  by  Henry  Bacon, 
is  a  huge  rectangle  of  white  marble,  classic 
in  its  simplicity.  It  is  situated  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  Mall,  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac 
river.  Esther  Miller  Payler. 


|"ln  This  l  emple  as  in  the  Hearts  of  the  People 
His  Memory  Is  Enshrined  Forever  .  . 

Debunking  Fiction 
About  Lincoln  Monument 

By  MARTIN  S.  HAYDEN 

WASHINGTON— Despite  a  shrewd  old  politician;s  prediction  that  it 
would  b;ot;^^^^^^^^^^^  AbrahainLincoln  has  gotten  to  his  14.  th  birthday  without 
sinking  into  the  "swamp." 

counted  through  its  doors  and  1°°^,^^  "jo  n  a  Lm^^^^^ 
grotesque  shadows  that  so  shocked  the  statues  scuipior 
completed  work. 

*     ★  ★ 


In  %  recent  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Magailne  Margaret 
French  Cresson,  daughter  of 
Bcniptor  Daniel  Cheiter  French, 
told  the  story  of  the  reflected 
light  that  unexpectedly  turned  a 
fare  of  •  strenith,  pity  and  brood- 
ing understanding  "  into  »  "flat, 
white,  frightened"  mask. 

It  hadn't  been  that  wav  wtien 
French  worked  the  face  in  his 
studio,  or  when  he  labored  with 
the  Picirilli  brothers  in  New  York 
carving  the  28  blocks  of  Georgia 
marble  into  the  statue  of  the 
Civil  War  President.  But,  in  the 
Spring  of  1921,  when  French  first 
saw  the  figure  in  the  nearly  coni- 
plcted  memorial  building,  it  v/as 
all  "vitally  and  ternbly  wrong." 

The  reason  was  appurent-  Glare 
thrown  up  from  the  poUshed  mar- 
ble floor  and  even  nore  from  the 
reflection  pool  in  front  wiped  out 
intended  shadows  under  the  eyes, 
nose,  mouth  and  hairline. 

The  solution  was  riifttcuU:  Gen  • 
eral  Electric  Company  engineers 
experimented  for  days  with  the 
model  in  French's  studio  and 
finally  designed  a  system  of  cun- 
ningly hidden  lights  that,  from  a 
celling  louver,  put  the  face  in 
proper  perspective, 
j    That  was  the  last  "problem"  of 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  at  Washington,  D 
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Others,  including  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft  and  John 
Hay,  Lincoln's  former  secretary, 
won  out  and  the  river  site  was 
picked. 
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on  how  the  slates  of  the  Union 
get  into  the  memorial  design. 

The  36  doric  columns  repre- 
sent the  36  states  at  the  time  ot 
Lincoln's  death;  at  the  attic  level. 
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Lincoln  Statue  before  and  after 

.  .  .  Correct  lighting  restored  majesty 

Distinguished  Articles,  Art 
Marlv  ^American  Heritage' 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  Edited 

by  Bruce  Catton.  Amei-ican 
I  Heritage  Publishing  Co.  120 
I     pps.  $2.95, 

The  February  issue  of  "the 
magazine  of  history"  is  highlight- 
ed by  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
articles  by  distinguished  histori- 
ans on  "Times  of  Trial  in  Ameri- 
can Statecraft."  The  series  will 
deal  with  various  episodes  in  our 
liistory  when  adoption  or  refusal 
of  certain  policies  had  a  tremen- 
dous effect — for  better  or  worse 
—on  the  course  of  first  the  Col- 
onies and  later  the  nation, 

Richard  B.  Morris,  Columbia 
University  professor  wrote  the 
first  article — "Benjamin  Franli- 
lin's  Grand  Design."  In  it  he 
tells  of  the  Albany  Plan  of  Union 
advocated  by  the  great  American 
statesman  at  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  of  the  Col- 
onies in  1754.  Franklin's  plan 
could  have  prevented  the  Revo- 
lution if  it  had  been  adopted;  as 
It  was,  it  helped  provide  a  frame- 
work for  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation after  the  Colonies  broke 
away  froni  England. 
Articles  of  Interest 

Among  the  other  interesting 
articles  in  the  book  are  "The 
Hard-Luck  Frigate."  about  the 
Constellation,  America's  oldest 
fighting  ship;  "How  a  Madman 
Helped  Save  the  Colonies,"  con- 
cerning the  odd  way  in  which  a 
siege  of  a  vital  frontier  fort  was 
lifted  during  the  Revolution; 
"The  Great  Battle  of  Atlanta," 


which  tells  of  a  cyclorama  in  that 
city  depicting  the  several  bloody 
fights  which  led  to  the  Union  vic- 
tory in  the  Civil  War. 

Also,  "The  Freeman  Letters  on 
George  Washington,"  giving  de- 
tails on  how  historian  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman  did  his  re- 
search on  the  first  president,  and 
"Light  for  Lincoln's  Statue," 

The  last-named  story  concerns 
the' money,  time  and  scientific  ef- 
fort which  had  to  be  spent  on 
rescuing  from  a  grotesque  fate 
the  fine  statue,  bv  Daniel  C. 
French,  of  the  Civil  War  presi- 
dent which  graces  the  beautiful 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington. 
Eneineerinjt  Problem 

It  seems  that  after  the  building 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
1922,  unforeseen  complications  in 
the  form  of  glaring  light  reflected 
off  the  polished  marble  floor 
caused  Lincoln's  face  to  look 
white,  frightened  and  almost  in- 
human. It  was  several  years  be- 
fore engineers  licked  the  prob- 
lem and  with  stroncer,  variable 
ceiling  lights,  gave  the  statue  its 
present  majestic,  peaceful  aspect. 

Fine  illustrations,  which  have 
come  to  be  a  commonplace  in  this 
series,  accompany  all  the  articles. 
Many  of  the  prints  are-  in  color 
and  are  worth  the  cost  of  the 
book  by  themselves.  This  Heri- 
tage meets  the  high  standards 
set  in  previous  issues  and  should 
be  "must"  reading  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  American  history. 

L.  S. 


QITAD  CITIANS  AMONG  47  MILLION 

Visitors  To  Lincoln's 
Shrine  Set  World  Record 

„    -v  ,1  .^^  in  tho  nation's  capital,  bf 


By  HARVEV  HOFFMAN 
Stall  Writer 

The  veneration  of  Americans 
for  Abraliam  Uncoln,  growing 
steadily  through  the  years,  is 
shared  by  millions  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

And  as  a  result  the  Uncoln  Me. 
morial  in  Washington.  D.C.  is  the 
world  s  most  visited  shrine,  ac- 
cording to  Cong.  Fred  Schwengel, 
of  the  First  Iowa  district. 
★         ★  * 


Sunday  the  naUon  wiU  ob- 
serve the  147th  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  the  famous  president. 

Cong.  Schwengel,  who  will 
speak  tonight  in  Mt.  Pleasant  at  a 
Uncoln  Day  dinner,  is  a  Lincoln 
student  and  recently  was  elected 
to  membership  on  the  board  of  the 
Lincoln  Group  m  Washington. 

Many  Quad  -  City  area  resi- 
dents have  visited  the  L  i  n  c  o  In 
-k        *  * 


shrine  in  the  nation's  capital,  be- 
ing among  the  47  miUion  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  the  martyred 
president  since  the  dedication  of 
Ihe  memorial  in  }922. 

Schwengel  recently  inter\iewed 
the  caretaker  at  the  shrine  and 
learned  fiwn  him  that  u^o  years 
ago  over  1.600.000  persons  were 


iContinued  on  Page  '  ) 
★         ★  * 


MOST  POPULAR  MEMORIAL  -  The 
Lincoln  M^:morial  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  the  inost-visited  shrine  in  the  world 
today,  according  to  Cong.  Fred  Schwen- 
gel  of  Davenport,  a  Lincoln  ttudent. 


Many  Quad-City  area  rt        ,  , 
!;^ong  the  47  million  persons  .ho  ha^e 
visited  the  massive  '"arbb  sUuctuie 
since  it  was  dedicated  in  l^a- 
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Abe  Fools  Gloomy  Prophet,  Avoids  Swamp 


By  Martin  S.  Hayden 

Washington. 
DESPITE  A  shrewd  old  politi- 
cian's prediction  that  it  would  be  otherwise, 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  gotten  to  his  one  hun- 
dred forty-spvenfh  birthday  without  sinking 
into  the  "swamp." 

The  fact  was  so  noted  Saturday  by  the 
man  who  has  the  official  job  of  collecting 
past  and  present  lore  on  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial and  setting  right  the  myths  about  the 
world's  biggest  statue  that  Washington  cab 
drivers  peddle  to  gullible  tourists. 

Leonard  J.  Furbee,  historian  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks,  I'eported  also  that  in  the 
34  years  since  the  memorial's  dedication  4.5 
million  visitors  have  been  counted  through 
its  doors  and  looked  upon  a  Lincoln  counte- 
nance freed  from  the  grotesque  shadov/s  that 
so  shocked  the  statue's  sculptor  when  he 
first  saw  his  completed  work. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  (he  American  Heri- 
tage Magazine  Margaret  French  Cresson, 
daughter  of  sculptor  Daniel  Chester  French, 
told  the  story  of  the  reflected  light  that  un- 
expectedly turned  a  face  of  "strength,  pity 
and  brooding  understanding"  into  a  "flat, 
white,  frightened  '  mask. 

It  hadn't  been  that  way  when  Mr.  French 
worked  the  face  in  his  studio,  or  when  he 
labored  with  the  Picirilli  brothers  in  New 
York  carving  the  28  blocks  of  Georgia  mar- 
ble into  the  statue  of  the  Civil  V/ar  President. 
But.  in  ihe  spring  of  1921,  when  Mr.  French 
first  saw  the  figure  in  the  nearly  completed 
Memorial  Building,  it  was  all  "vitally  and 
terribly  wrong." 

The  reason  was  apparent:  Glare  thrown 
up  from  the  polished  marble  floor  and  even 
more  from  the  reflection  pool  in  front  wiped 
out  intended  shadows  under  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth  and  hairline.  The  solution  was  diffi- 
cult: General  Electric  Company  engineers 
experimented  for  days  with  the  model  in  Mr. 
French's  studio  and  finally  designed  a  sys- 
tem of  cunningly-hidden  lights  that,  from  a 
ceiling  louver,  put  the  face  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

That  was  the  last  "problem"  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  but  others  had  gone  before: 

First,  there  was  the  matter  of  money. 
Like  the  Washington  Monument,  the  project 
began  as  a  private  effort  authorized  in  an 
1867  Congressional  incorporation  of  the  "Lin- 


Lincoln  Memorial  .  .  .  Shadows  okay  now. 

coin  Memorial  Association."  The  private 
collection  failed  and,  as  it  had  to  do  in  the 
Washington  case.  Congress  in  1911  directed 
a  go-ahead  with  Government  funds. 

There  was  the  problem  of  where  to  put 
the  memorial.  Separate  opinions  favored 
sites  on  the  road  to  Gettysburg,  outside  Ar- 
lington Cemetery,  on  Meridian  Hill  in  North- 
west Washington  and  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  A  potent  voice  of  the  day 
— that  of  House  Speaker  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon 
— favored  any  one  of  the  choices  over  the 
present  site  on  the  Potomac  and  in  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument. 

"It'll  sink  right  into  that  swampland  and 
the  statue  will  get  a  fever  that'll  shake  it 
down,"  Uncle  Joe  opined.  Others,  including 
Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft  and  John 
Hay,  Lincoln's  former  secretary,  won  out  and 
the  river  site  was  picked. 

.Nuvtii  .^nK■•^il■.■;ll  NV\v.s|);ipui  .^'li'ai.oo. 


Lincoln  Memorial  Is  Still  Afloat 
Despite  Politician's  Dire  Fears 

*  .v.„        in  .  SO  ahead  with  governmen 


By  MAKTIN  S.  HAVBEN 

Nni  lli  Americ  an  Newspaper  Alliance 

Washington,  D.  C.-Despite  a 
shrewd  old  pohiician's  prediction 
that  it  would  be  otherwise,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  passed  his  147th 
birthday  without  sinking  into  the 

"swamp."  ,  ,  .  . 

Leonard  J.  Furbee,  historian 
for  the  national  capital  parks,  re- 
ported that  in  the  34  years  since 
the  Lincoln  memorial's  dedica- 
tion 45  million  visitors  have 
been  counted  through  its  doors 
and  have  looked  upon  a  Lincoln 
countenance  freed  from  the  gro- 
tesque shadows  that  so  shocked 
the  statue's  sculptor  when  he 
first  saw  his  completed  work. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Heritage  magazine.  Margaret 
French  Cresson,  daughter  ot 
sculptor  Daniel  Chester  French 
told  the  story  of  the  reflected 
light  that  unexpectedly  turned  a 
face  of  "strength,  pity  and  brood- 
ing understanding"  .into  a  flat, 
white,  frightened"  mask. 

AH  'Vitally  Wrong' 

It  hadn't  been  that  way  when 
French  worked  the  face  in  his 
studio,  or  when  he  labored  with 
the  Picinlli  brothers  in  New  York 
carving  the  28  blocks  of  Georgia 
marble  into  the  statue  of  the  Civ- 
il war  president.  But  in  the 
spring  of  1921.  when  French  first 
saw  the  figure  in  the  nearly  com- 
pleted memorial  building,  it  was 
all  "vitally  and  terribly  wrong. 

The  reason  was  apparent; 
Glare  thrown  up  from  the  pol- 
ished marble  floor  and  even  more 
from  the  reflection  pool  in  front 
wiped  out  intended  shadows  un- 
der the  eyes.  nose,  mouth  and 
hairline.  Lighting  engineers  ex- 
perimented for  days  with  the 
model  in  French's  studio  and  fi- 
nally designed  a  system  of  cun- 
ningly hidden  lights  that,  from 


a  ceiling  louver,  put  the  face  in 
proper  perspective. 

That  was  the  last  "problem" 
of  the  Lincoln  memorial,  but  oth- 
ers had  gone  before 

First,  there  was  the  matter  ot 
money  to  build  it.  Like  the 
Washington  monument,  the  proj- 
ect began  as  a  private  effort  au- 
thorized in  an  1867  congression- 
al incorporation  of  the  "Lincoln 
Memorial  association."  The  pri- 
vate collection  failed  and,  as  it 
had  to  do  in  the  Washington 
case,  congress  in  1911  directed 


"Aren't  you  being  a  bit  too 
^    sure  lu«P4  -  ' 


a  go  ahead  with  government 

funds.  ^, 

There   was   the   problern  of 
wrhere  to  put  the  memorial.  Sepa- 
rate opinions  favored  sites  on  the 
road  to  Gettysburg,  o"«ide  Ar- 
lington cemetery,  on  Mend  an 
hill  in  northwest  Washington 
and  on  the  grounds  of  the  Sol- 
diers' home.  A  potent  voice  of 
the  day-that  of  house  speaker 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  -  favored 
any  one  of  the  choices  over  the 
present  site  on  the  Potomac  and 
in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  capi- 
tol  and  the  Washington  monu- 

""■•U'll    sink   right   into  that, 
swampland  and  the  statue  wi 
get  a  fever  that'll  shake  it  down. 
Uncle  Joe  opined. 

Its  Walls  Tilt 

Furbee  has  other  little  known 
••facts"  about  the  meriiorial: 

AH  four  of  its  walls  and  its 
doric  columns  .^'""^ 
tom  in;  far  from  being  noticeable, 
the  tilt  was  architect  He"jy  Ba- 
con's answer  to  an  optical  illu- 
sion that  creates  a  top  bulge  on 
other  similar  buildings. 

The  knowing  cab  driver  mfor- 
,  Turn  lo^TATye.  pai»  3.  col.  6 


Friday,  February  17,  1956 


Statue 

From  page  1,  column  3 


mation  that  the  "architects  put  in 
one  step  in  the  cUmb  to  the  monu- 
ment for  each  year  of  Lincoln's 
life  is  just  a  story;  first  off,  there 
are  58  steps  and  Lincoln  died  at 
the  age  56. 

The  uninformed  also  get  mixed 
on  how  the  states  of  the  Union 
get  into  the  memorial  design.  The 
36  doric  columns  represent  the 
36  states  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
death;  at  the  attic  level,  how- 
ever, are  plaques  naming  all  48 
states. 

The  memorial  cost  just  under 
$3,000,000  (including  the  extra 
appropriation  for  the  changed 
lighting).  The  statue  cost  $88,400 
and  weighs  150  tons.  Original 
plans  to  make  the  statue  10  feet 
jhigh  from  base  to  tip  of  the  seat- 
ed figure's  head  was  junited  when 
tests  in  French's  studio  showed  | 
it  would  be  dwarflike  in  the  giant  \ 
memorial  building.  The  result  is  j 
a  statue  20  feet  high  of  a  Lincoln 
who,  if  he  should  stand,  would  be  ' 
28  feet  tall.  , 

Flanked  by  walls  bearing  stone  , 
inscriptions  of  his  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress and  his  second  inaugural  i 
address,  the  statue  has  above  it  a  : 
Lincolnesque  statement  from  the  i 
pen  of  author  Royal  Cortissoz: 

"In  this  temple  as  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  for  whom  he  saved 
the  Union,  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  enshrined  fqr- 
ever." 

Of  those  words  Chief  Justice 
Taft  on  the  1922  dedication  day 
said:  "One  couldn't  improve  on 
them."  ^ 


™^„,m   Is  urettT  as  a  color  pictur*  postcard 
Memorial,  alter  •  recent  uiowstorm,  U  prettj 

One  Goes  Back  Weekly 

35-Year-Old  Shriiie 
Visited  by  49  Millions 

■■■  '■y..L:-  ,  ..  By  Jean  White 

'f.^  Lincoln  Memorial  have  gives  me  a  lift,-  he  ex- 

^not  cld^^^etderly  maa  sloj.J  s.mply  to  a  guard 

Iv  climb  the  steps  and  stana  ^ 

before  the  statue  „  a  n  a  haU^entury' 

Abraham  Lincoln.  „„n,7LiaDsed    before    the  Nation 

.7'f'.e'nTL'hThe  b\s°rXi'^^^  the  memor.al  to  the 
iJom  nl'therV'^c'y  the  M^^Smmon  who  became 

mTial  was  opened  Jyiay  30,  „^  J^,^,.  Presidents. 


iq22  They  say  he  must  be  in 
h's  nineUes.  No  one  kn9ws  for 

^"ue  comes,  stands  silently, 
and  goes.  , 

In  a  way,  it  is  best  for  the 
.elderly  visi  or  to  be  nameless^ 
Hp  is  a  symbol  o£  the  moie 
fhan  49'  mmion  persons  who 
have  come  to  the  temple  to 
chow  that  tire  memory  of  Lin- 
coln L  enshrined  forever  in 

'"^ol.  'tbaf  Memorial  Day  in 
1922  when  the  shrine  was  dedi^ 
cated  William  Howard  Tan 
eave  it  to  President  \yarren 

Sr^^^htho^w^g 

cfun{?y  and  love  God  can  find 
insoriation  and  repose. 

""fo"  °^  has 

white   marble   memorial  has 

been  a  shrine  and  "fuf. 

More    persons  —  49,J7b,^u.' 

through  last  year-hay^^^ 


one 'of  its  g^^«*  Presidents 
The  first  d|y|  for  a  monu- 
ment   came  TlTst    two  years 
aft^r-  Lincola's^sassination 


Bruce    Catton    writes   of  I 
Lincoln's  foreign  policy  m 
the  OuUook  Section.  Pase  El 

The  story  of  Lincoln's  last 
birthday  is  in  Parade  Magj 
azine  Section. 

David  C.  Mearns,  an  ex- 
pert on  Li"<:'»"'„I^'"|fnfs 
the  Civil  War  Presidents 
iSve  of  th^  theater.  Page  Bl. 


There  was  much  talk,  but  the 
plans  fell  through.  The  years 
passed.  It  wasn't  until  Febru- 
ary 1911,  that  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Commission  with  former  Pres- 
ident Taft  as  chairman.  \ 
Commission  members  chos^ 

.   in  PO- 


^Ke^fncol^Memorial  than 

^.?tio°n^r^aST^Vof"m- 

"  Among  them  is  the  elderly 
man  who  comes  weekly.  There 
^  also  the  congressman,  who 
ooes  to  the  Lincoln  shrine  each 
Ur^e  he  returns  to  Washing  on 
£r?m  a  trip  and  rereads  the 
Gettysburg  and  the  Second  In- 
augural   Addresses  inscribed 


a  site— then  a  swamp-  in  Po- 


tomac  park  against  the  advice 
of  House  Speaker  Joe  Cannon, 
uho  warned  that  '  the  mala- 
rial ague  from  these  mosqu.. 
toes  will  shake  it  to  pieces^ 
Thc«  the  monument  stands 
nn'.  ts  While  marble  set  off 
S  :insf  a^ircular  green  lawn 
1200  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
See  LINCOLN,  Page  Al5,  Col  1 
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Lincoln's  Shrine  Draws 
49  Millions  in  35  Years 


neither  temple,  palace  nor 
tomb,  yet  partake>  of  all  of 
these. 

The  architectural  lines  are 
classical,  based  on  the  Par- 
^enon,  the  temple  of  the  God- 
'dess  Athena  on  the  Acropolis 
iiii  Athens.  Within  the  classi- 
cal framework,  the  Memorial 
Inotif  symbolizes  the  Union  of 
the  States,  for  which  Lincoln 
gave  his  "last  full  measure  of 
devotion"  as  those  lying  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  just  over 
the  Potomac. 

Surrounding  the  walls  of 
the  Memorial  Hall  is  a  colon- 
nade of  44-foot-high  Doric  col- 
umns, representing  the  36 
states  in  the  Union  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  death.  On  the 
attic  walls  above  the  colon- 


nade are  inscribed  thft^iiames 
of  the  48  states  that  £mprise 
the  Union  now.  f 

The  Memorial  has  "  had  its 
critics.  Some  have  saii  a  "cold 
Greek  temple"  was  incongru- 
ous js  a  shrine  to  a.  man  of 
Lincoln's  warmth  But  those 
who  visit  the  Memorial  usual- 
ly come  ii   hushed  reverence. 

"It  is  as  if  they  feel  Lin- 
coln's presence,"  the  guards 
say. 

And  finally,  they  come  to 
the  statue  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator himself.  It  is  Lincoln, 
the  m»*:t94t^iiim*-' He  looks 
eastward  toward  the  Capitol 
Dome.  The  gentleness,  power 
and  determination  of  the  man 
has  been  caught  not  only  ir 
the  face  but  the  hands  whict 
^rip  the  massive  chuir. 


'  Sculptor  '  Daniel  Chester 
French  designed  the  19-foot 
seated  statue.  A  family  of  Ital- 
ian stoneQutters — father  and 
six  sons  named  Piccirilli — 
carved  it  out  of  2R  blocks  of 
Georgia  white  marble  over  4 
years. 

Here  visitors  stand  silent  be- 
fore the  statue  and  read  the 
inscription  above;  "In  this 
temple  as  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  saved  the 
Union,  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  enshrined  for- 
ever." 
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^h|^  Nation's  Most 
Pojiular  Monument 


^v  ThVi  Lincoln  Memorial  is 
more  A  jteeling  than  a  monu- 
mejit  of  stone.  It  is  a  personal 
fe^Ingv  carried  away  In  almost 
embarrgkssed  secrecy.  It  is  a 
surprise  'ito  learn  later  th^t 
othets  shjpe  tt. 

.    A  desQrlptiok  of  the  horrors 
of   an~:atomlc^  bombing  of. 
Washington,  printed  a  |ew 
years  ago  in  a  natwnal  mafea- 
zine,  vividly  pprt?l^yed  what 
could   happen'  in   such  an,^ 
attack.  It  told  of  the  dead] 
and  maimed,  and  of  the  ter- j 
rifying    destruction   in  the 
center  of  the  city. 

But  the  fact  that  the  blast 
toppled  the  statue  of  Lincohi 
onto  its  face,  in  this  fictional 
construction  of  what  might 
happen,  struck. closer  to  many 
than  the  cold  figures  totaling 
the  victims.  Even  the  possi:*, 
bility  was  an  affront  to  the 
42  million  who  have  paid 
homage  there  since  the  me- 
morial was  dedicated  39  yeaxs 
ago.  ' 

There  is  nq  'ban'  on  l^ats- 
within  the  ntemorial,  but  men , 
bare  their  heads.  There  is  no 
ban  on  normal  speaking,  but 
a  voice;  above  a  whisper  is 
seldom  heard.  -  The  fact  that 
men  feel  called  upon  to  re- 
move their  hats  and  speak  In  -fj 
low  tones  explains  in  part  theji 
serenity  they  carry  away,—  % 

\  FURTHER  BACK,  by  way  d|f 

explanation,  is  the  ;|0  yea^  ■ 
of   care   which  ,  iyemt   info  | 
fashioning  the  mdnumentk 
The  men  who  worked  9n  it 
seemed;  as  dedicated  as"  ,  Mr. 
Lincoln '^UmsflJ.  "  "    "  . 

The  architect,  Henry  Bacon, ' 
discarded  plan  after  plan  unl^l 
he  designed  an  edifice  conV. 
sidered  fitting.  The  sculptor", 
Daniel  Chester  French,  went 
through  the  same  tofrtuous 
procedure  in  drafting  the  de- 
sign for  the  ,statue.  inVNew 
York,  the  Piccirilli  brothers — 
six  of  them  —  labored  four 
years  carving  the  Georgia 
marble  from  Mr.  French^ 
plaster  model. 


The    memorial,  ,  completed 
and  dedicated  in '  1932,  took 
longer  to  build  than  major 
Government  buildings  today,  - 
The  intensity  and  ,  zeal  with 
which  Mr.  French  .worked  re-  , 
sidted  in  nervous  e^chaustlon 
shortly  before      monument  • 
was  complete^,  iin^  he  went  j 
abroaji  for  two  /ears.  | 
Wljw  hf^  returae^.  sjadisawf 
*it  for  the  first  time,  he  wasv 
angry  with  the  Ufhting.  It  ' 
caused  his  work  td  take  on  a  ^ 
sometimes  frightened,  some-^ 
times  dour,  appearance.  For 
another  two  years  he  battled 
the  custodians  of  the  me- 
morial, and  was  successful  in 
having  the  lighting  changed 
into  what  it  is  today. 

The  care  with  which  these 
men  worked  was  ^  rewarded. 
The  Lincolru  Memorial  has 
been,  almost  from  the  first, 
the  most  popular  monument 
in  the  Nation,  outdistancing 
by  far  other  monuments  in 
the  number  of  annual  visitors. 

And  most  of  the  visitors, 
when  they  leave,  take  away  a 
feeling  of  personal  affinity 
un'equaled  toward  any  other 
monument  of  stone. 

■'those  in  charge  of  the 
memorial  have,  since  1938,. 
kept  a  count  of  the  number 
who  climb'  the  58  steps,  but 
there  is  no  ^lif^tinction  between 
new  visitors  and  those  '^ho 
comie  back  a^ain  and  again. 

The  status  h,as  been  de-' 
scribed  in  many  ways.  One 
youngster  tried  to  climb  Its 
mammoth  hase,  and,  when  he 
was  admonished  by  his 
mother,  Replied:  . 

"I  didn't  mean  ' to  be  un- 
dignified. I  was  Just  going  to 
climb  onto  his  lap.  He  looks 
so  lonesome." 

A  14-year-old  boy,  visiting 
the  memorial  for  the  first 
time,,  paused  after  he  had 
climbed  a  third  of  the  steps. 

"There  must  be  a  thousand,'* 
^e  said  to  a  smaller  boy  with 
him.  "I'll  count  them  on  the 
way  back." 

When  they  returned,  the 
smaller  boy  asked,  "How 
many?" 

"I  forgot  to  count,"  the  14- 
year-old  said,  embarrassed, 
and  darted  off  toward  the 
automobile  in  which  he  had 
come. 


He  is  of  the  type  who  comes.; 
for  a  visit  and  returns  for  a 
pilgrimage,  and  makes  tlje 
prosaic  phrase  that  the  Na- 
tion's monumenis  belong  to 
the  people  seem,-  np  Iqifi^r  . 
prosaic.  '  ' 

Rambling  ...  I 

A  young  lady,  about  6  years 
old,  dressed  in  her  Sunday 

fy  on  a  recent  rainy  day,  ' 
ably  never  did  learn 
Jaer  it  had  stopped  fain- 
She  kept  trying  to  extend 
a  hand  from  beneath  the  large 
umbrella  she  carried,  trying 
to  feel  for  raindrops.  But  each 
time  she'd  reach  out,  the  um- 
brella, carried  iix  the  other 
hand,  automatically  moved 
over,  too,  to  cover  the  extended 
haAdi .  •  < 
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The  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  a  place  of  brooding  reverence,  is 
visited  by  more  Americans  yearly  than  any  shrine  in  Washmgton. 

Abe  Lincoln  Said  W-^ 

S,  and  revere  the  Gettysburg  address,  the  second  inaugural  speech  and 
^Zeexc^Xfrom^^^^^  ^ow  part  of  a  splendid  lUerary  heritage 

Su!re  wSy  t^stand  beside  many  masterpieces  of  Engl  sh,       are  far  super  or^ 
■   ToVu  utterales  in  any  language.  We  give  a  small  samr>hng  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
hnown  expressions,  showing  his  wise  and  crusty  appraisal  of  human  values  ana 
situations.'— Editor.]  \ 


(OYER) 


The  New  York  Times,   Feb.  12,  1968 
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Stalactites  Found  Growing  Under  Lincoln  Memorial 


Spocl.1  lo  Th.  New  York  Tlmei 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  II— 
Stalactites  and  stalagmites 
are  growing  under  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior said  today,  the  eve  of 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  that  tiie 
formations,  known  about  tor 
four  or  five  years,  were  m 
the  cavern  formed  by  me 
foundations  of  the  monument. 
The  cavern  is  an  open  space 
under  the  monument  that 
conUins  a  series  of  cement 
and  steel  columns. 

A  spokesman  for  the  In- 
terior Department  described 
the  dripstones  as  "unique 
because  they  are  out  of  place, 
but  you  wouldn't  think  they 
were  too  much  in  a  cavern. 

These  dripstones  are  formed 
when  water  seeps  through 
the  foundation  of  the  memo- 
rial accumulating  calcium 
carbonate  as  it  passes  through 
small  cracks  in  the  stone. 

Some  of  the  formations  are 
growing  quite  fast  The  me- 
morial was  completed  m 
1923,  and  some  of  the  stalac- 
tites are  more  than  five  feet 
long.  The  width  is  usually 
less  than  a  half  inch.  This 
"unusual  growth  rate'  was 
explained  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment as  probably  result- 
ing from  "air  drafts  contrib- 
uting to  increased^  speed  of 
water  evaporation." 

When  asked  if  there  were 


Maurice  Sullivan,  a  natural- 
ist with  the  National  Park 
Service,  examining  stalac- 
tites under  Lincoln  Memor^L^ 

stalactites  and  stalagmites 
under  other  monuments,  a 
spokesman    said    that  he 


Nilloiial  Park  Service 

Stalactite,  top  center,  and 
sUlagmite  growing  toward 
each  other.  Keys,  at  left, 
indicate  their  relative  size. 

"heard  there  may  be  some 
under  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial."  . 
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Cave-Like  Stalactites 
Grow  Under  Memorial 


By  BOB  TONSING  SR. 
Travel  Editor 

One  of  the  nation's  leading 
tourist  lures  is  the  majestic 
marble  structure  in  Washing- 
ton, n.C,  dedicated  46  years 
ago  this  May  to  honor  the 
man  credited  with  saving  the 
Union  from  destruction  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  each  year  trudge  up 
the  two  flights  of  stairs  to 
silently  at  the 
19-lnnt-high  slatue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  to  read  his 
immortal  words  from  the 
Gettysburg  Address  and  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  visitors 
realize  that  j  u  s  t  a  few  f  e  e  t 
below  them,  within  the 
underground  concrete 
foundation  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  is  a  scene 
reminiscent  of  the  world's 
scenic  caverns. 

SCIENTISTS    of  the 

Department  of  the  Interior's 
National  Park  Service  and  the 
Geological  Survey  report  that 
stalactites  —  deposits  of 
calcium  carbonate  normally 
found  in  caves  —  are  growing 
down  from  the  foundation 
ceiling.  Kising  to  meet  them 
from  the  foundation  floor  are 
stubby  stalagmites  a  few 
inches  high. 

Geologists  describe  t  h  e 
stalactites  as  "icicle-white  and 
ranging  in  length  from  a  few 
inches  to  five  feet  or  more. 
Their  diameters  generally  are 
less  than  an  inch,  and  most 
of  them  are  a  half  inch  or 
less.  A  few  of  the  stalactites 
have  grown  sufficiently  long 
to  connect  with  their  corre- 
sponding stalagmites,  forming 
a  continuous  mineral  link 
between  ceiling  and  floor." 

ALTHOUGH  the  growth  rate 
no  doubt  varies  from  year  to 
year  in  proportion  tn  rainfall 
seepage,  and  from  place  to 
place  beneath  the  Memorial, 
some  stalactites  appear  to  be 
growing  at  an  average  of 
more  than  an  inch  a  year. 

Explaining  the  process  that 
forms  the  "  d  r  i  p  s  t  0  n  e 
features,    geologist  William 


DROP  BY  DROP 
.  .  .  Stalagmite  builds  .  .  . 

Newman  nf  the  (icological 
Survey  said,  "The  slalacitcs 
and  stalagmites  here  form  in 
a  manner  similar  tn  those 
found  in  natural  caverns  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 
Water,  carrying  calcium 
carbonate  in  solution, 
percolates  through  cracks  in 
the  concrete  slab  and  support 
works  upon  which  the 
Memorial  rests. 

"AS  THE  W.\TER  drips 
along  the  cracks  and 
evaporates,  calcium  carbonate 
is  deposited  around  the 
margin  of  the  drop  in  the 
form  of  a  ring.  Successive 
drops  make  additional  minute 
deposits  which  grow 
downward  tn  form  a  hollow 
tube.  If  a  stalactite  is  sliced 
into  discs,  the  cross  sections 
show  cotujentric  growth  rings 


that    resemble    the  layered 
structure  of  an  onion." 

The  source  of  the  calcium 
carbonate,  Newman  said.  Is 
difficult  to  pin  down,  but  there 
are  several  possibilities:  the 
marble  flooring  and  the  trim 
of  the  memorial  itself,  or  the 
mortar  used  in  its  construc- 
tion; the  concrete  forming  the 
massive  undei  gi  ound  founda- 
tions, or  the  cement  matri.K 
of  the  cobbled  steps  and 
walkway. 

OFFICLVLS.  have  indicated 
that  there  is  little  likelihood 
the  "cave"  area  under  the 
Memorial  will  be  opened  to 
sightseers  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  ' 

It  was  nearly  70  years  after 
Lincoln's  death  that  t  h  e 
Memorial  was  dedicated  on 
Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1922. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  passing 
of  several  generations  was 
necessary  before  his  true 
greatness  could  be  established 
in  history  and  a  fitting  tribute 
fashioned. 

The  first  organized  effort  to 
erect  a  monument  to  Lincoln 
in  Washington  occurred  two 
years  after  his  assassination. 
Congress  in  1867  approved 
incorporation  of  the  Lincoln 
Monument  Association,  but  its 
public  appeal  for  funds  failed. 

THERE  WERE  numerous 
later  efforts  to  promote  a 
memorial,  but  it  was  not  imtil 
February  of  1911  that 
Congress  passed  the  legisla- 
tion that  assured  it.  The  act 
provided  for  a  "commission 
to  secure  plans  and  designs 
for  a  memorial  to  the  memoij^ 
of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  January  of  1913  Congress 
approved  arcliitects'  drawings 
and  the  site  in  Potomac  Park. 
Ground  was  broken  Feb.  12, 
1914,  and  the  cornerstone  laid 
a  year  later. 

Daniel  Chester  French 
designed  and  made  the  model 
for  the  statue  of  the  seated 
Lincoln,  representing  him  as 
the  War  President.  If  he  were 
standing,  the  slatue  would  be 
28  feet  tall.  Extreme  width 
of  the  statue,  including  the 
drapery  over  the  chair,  is  the 
same  as  its  height  —  18  feet.    .  ■ 


0  ^t'V  -> 


"^LOGISTS  VIEW  GROWING  'CURTAIN' 
.  .  .  Stalactites  hang  from  ceiling  .  .  . 


THE  riCCIRU.LI  brolhois 
carved  the  slone  in  their  New 
Yoi-k  studio  out  of  28  blocks 
of  Geoigia  white  marble. 
French  personally  assisted 
them  in  the  four-year  task. 

The  statue  rests  on  an 
oblong  pedestal  of  Tennessee 
marble  10  feet,  3  inches  high, 
18  feet,  1  inch  wide,  and  19 
feet,  2  inches  deep  at  the 
base.  This  in  turn  rests  on 
a  plaUorm  of  Tennessee 
marble. 

The  building  is  257  feet  long 
and  187  feet,  4  inches  wide. 
Its  height  is  80  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  foundation.  The 
central  chamber  where 
Lincoln  is  seated  measures  74 
by  58  feel. 

THE  INTERIOR  walls  are 
of  Indiana  limestone.  The 
ceiling,  60  feet  above  the  floor, 
includes  bronze  girders  orna- 
mented with  laurel  and  oak 
leaves.  Panels  between  the 
girders  are  Alabama  marble 
saturated  wiUi  paraffin  to 
produce  translucency.  1  h  e 
floor  and  the  wall  base  are 
pink  Tennessee  marble. 


The  two  murals  on  the  north 
and  south  walls  represent 
allegorical  principles  of 
conduct  and  thought  evident 
in  Uncoln's  life.  Painted  oy 
Jules  Guerin,  each  mural  is 
60  feet  long  and  12  feet  high. 

THE  MLTIAL  above  the 
GeUysburg  Address  on  the 
south  wall  features  an  Angel 
of  Truth  freeing  a  slave.  Lm 
the  left  and  right  gioups 
represent  Justice  and  Im- 
mortalilv.  The  mural  above 
the  Second  Inaufiural  Address 
on  the  north  wall  features  the 
unity  of  North  and  South.  On 
the  left  and  right  groups 
represent     Fraternity  and 

Charity.  ,  _  . 

The  memorial  building  cost 

nearly   $3   million   and  the 

statue  $88,400. 
Administered  by  the 

National  Park  Service,  U.S. 

Department   of  the  Interior, 

the  Memorial  is  open  daily 

from    8    a.m.    to  midnight, 

closing    only    on  Christmas 

Day. 
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Tribute  to  Lincoln  ^ 

President  Nixon  leaves  Lincoln  memorial  after  placing  wreath  on  160th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  war  President's  birth. 
Sgt.  John  E.  Davidson  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  wreath  bearer,  is  behind  Nixon.  Hundreds  of  tourists,  many  of  them  children, 
witnessed  ceremony  honoring  the  Great  Emancipator,  (Story  on  page  m 


LINCOLN  DAY 
CEREMONIES 
LED  BY  NIXON 

BY  JAMES  YUENGER 
(Picture  on  back  page) 
rchicago  Tribuna  Press  Service] 

Washington,  Feb.  12— Presi- 
dent Nixon  led  the  nation  in 
marking  Lincoln's  birthday 
today  with  the  traditional 
wreath-laying  visit  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Lincoln  memorial. 

The  marine  band  played 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  and  a  military  honor 
guard  stood  at  attention  as 
Nixon  laid  a  wreath  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  carnations  at 
the  base  of  the  brooding  statue 
of  the  slain  16th  President. 

Nixon  Doesn't  Speak 

Then  Nixon  and  about  .SOO 
other  visitors  to  the  memorial 
stood  quietly  in  the  chilly  air 
under  gray  skies  as  a  marine 
bugler  blew  "taps."  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  speak. 

The  ceremony  also  included  a 
reading  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress by  Sen.  Charles.  Mathias 
[R.,  Md.]. 

Nixon  shook  hands  with  digni- 
taries and  with  several  of  the 
spectators  before  returning  to 
the  White  House.  Many  of  them 
wished  him  luck  on  his  coming 
trip  to  Europe. 
Memorial  Visitors  Increase 
The  National  Park  Service 
reported  that  the  average  of 
3,000  daily  visitors  to  the 
Lincoln  memorial  in  February 
was  sharply  increased  today  by 
visits  by  several  school  classes. 

Elsewhere  in  Washington  the 
day  was  marked  by  a  public 
reading  entitled  "An  Hour  with 
Lincoln"  by  Russell  Berry, 
National  Park  Service  his- 
torian. 


Lincoln  Memorial,  Near  50, 
ShoW  Signs  of  Hard  Wear 


By  Robert  F.  Levey  \ 

Wajhimton  Post  Stall  Writtr 
It  Is  nearly  two  score  and 
10  years  now  since  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  200,000 
souls  sang,  blessed,  prayed 
and  ribbon-cut  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  into  existence. 

Today,  there  will  be  simi- 
lar ceremonies.  There  will 
be  a  band,  an  Invocation, 
speeches,  a  color  guard, 
even  a  parade  by  the  Na- 
tional SodaUst  White  Peo- 
ples Party. 

But  the  old  building  is  not 
the  same.  Because  of 
weather,  because  of  a  lack 
of  facilities  and  mostly  be- 
cause cf  time,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  50  is  conceded 
to  being  something  of  a  cri- 
sis. 

The  physical  signs  of  its 
age  are  ob\'ious. 

In  an  hour's  walk  around 
and  through  the  memorial 
yesterday,  it  was  found  that 
the  mortar  that  should  be 
between  the  wide  front 
steps  is  mostly  missing.  The 
edges  of  the  marble  blocks 
around  the  memorial's  pe- 
rimeter are  chipped  and 
cracked.  The  roof  needs  a 
new  layer  of  tar  and  gravel. 
National  Capital  Parks  offi- 
cials said,  and  the  entire  me- 
morial needs  cleaning. 

On  top  of  all  that,  the  me- 
morial logged  2,330,693  visi- 
tors last  year,  the  lowest  an- 
nual total  since  the  early 
'50s  and  40  per  cent  below 
the  3  9  million  logged  just 
two  years  earlier. 


The  parking  problem 
around  and  beside  the  me-  , 
mortal  is  described  by  an 
NCP  official  as  serious.  Pub- 
lic transit  to  the  memorial, 
other  than  cabs  and  tourmo- 
blles  does  not  exist.  Around 
the  grounds,  there  is  only 
one  public  phone,  one  rest 
room  for  each  sex,  and  one  j 
small  snack  trailer. 

Dick  Volpe,  NCP  chief  of 
maintenance,  insists  that 
"there  isn't  a  thing  wrong 
with  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Like  any  building  that's 
open  to  the  weather  over 
the  years,  it  needs  mainte- 
nance. (But  it  is  )  not  in  any 
more  danger  of  falling  over 
than  you  are  of  falUng  out 
of  your  chair." 

Jack  Fish,  acting  director 
of  NCP,  added  that  his  de- 
partment plans  to  spend 
$200,000  In  1972  on  cleaning 
and  remortaring.  At  the 
same  time,  Fish  said,  NCP  is 
experimenting  with  color- 
less preservatives  that  could 


be  spread  over  both  interior 
and  exterior  marble. 

Attendance  figures  appear 
to  be  rising.  According  to 
NCP,  January,  1972,  attend- 
ance was  79,920— almost 
20,000  above  the  previous 
January. 

"We  should  be  on  the  way 
back,"  said  Earl  Kltaeman. 
a  department  spokesman. 
-  "The  threat  of  demonstra- 
tions and  the  economics  of 
the  last  couple  of  years  may 
be  the  reasons  for  the  ower 
attendance.  But  I  think  he 
January-  fig"«s  speak  for 
themselves." 


By  Jim  McNunara— The  Wtshlnilon  Post 

Visible  signs  of  deterioration,  such  as  these  cracks,  mark  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 


The  Washington  Post 


February  12.  1972 


Beside  being  Washington's 
most  popular  tourist  attrac- 
tion, despite  the  drop  Qf  the 
last  two  years,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  easily  has  the 
most  bizarre  history  among 
Washington  memorials . 

It  was  built  where  it  was 
built  over  the  objectirms  of 
every  member  of  the  1911 
committee  chosen  to  ;pick  a 
site.  House  Speaker  cfoseph 
Cannon,  among  other  s,  was 
afraid  of  malaria  fro?,n  flies 
on  the  nearby  swampis.  But 
the  West  Potomac  Patrk  site, 
according  to  the  press  of  the 
time,  was  the  only  sijte  the 
committee  could  cc  mpro- 
mise  on. 

The  building  was  the  first 
Washington  memorial  to 
have  a  loudspeaker  system. 
It  also  was  the  only  federal 
government  building  to  be 
fired  upon  here  during 
World  War  II— by  a  U.S. 
Army  sentry,  who  lost  con- 
trol of  his  machine  gun  and 
accidentally  sprayed  four 
rounds  at  the  main  en- 
trance. 


It  was  the  only  memorial 
to  have  indoor  floodlights 
installed  at  the  request  of  a 
sculptor.  The  artist  was 
Daniel  Chester  French,  who 
sculpted  the  statue  of  the 
seated  Lincoln  inside.  The 
floodlights  were  Installed  to 
counteract  the  reflection  of 
daylight  off  the  marble  inte- 
rior floor,  which  French  in- 
sisted was  casting  ruinous 
shadows  on  his  Lincoln. 

Today's  commemorative 
ceremonies  at  the  memorial 
actually  are  three  months 
early,  for  the  building  was 
dedicated  on  May  30,  1922, 
not  on  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

The  ceremonies,  which 
biggin  at  noon,  will  instead 
observe  what  would  have 
been  Lincoln's  163d  birth- 
day. Rep.  Robert  McClory 
(R-IU.)  will  represent  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Robert  F. 
Froehlke  will  recite  the  Get- 
tysburg Address. 

In  May,  on  the  Memorial's 
birthday,  there  will  be  an- 
other ceremony.  "By  then," 
Fish  said,  "we  hope  we  have 
some  of  the  problems 
solved." 


o 
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By  WilHam  Delaney 

Washington  Star  Sta*f  Writer 
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Let  us  nowiwraise  Royal  Ccrfcsoz. 
•  Who? 

:  Royar  Ccrtissoz  (Iwr-TEE-scz),  art 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune  asd  later 
the  Herald  Tribcne  frons  1S91  rstii  his 
«leathinl94S..,-.  ■  ;  v  . 

W2jafoneartfe/or?  ■ 
Royal  Cortissoz  is  the  unsung  author  of 
ene  ©f  .the  iest-kiwwn  and  most  moving 
jihrases  ever  carved  ia  moirameirta! 
Washington:-     •  " 

j''  'iNTHISTEMPLEr  '- ,• 

AS  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
r  FX)R  WHOM  HE  SAVED  THE  UNION 
THEJUEMORY  OF  ABRAHAM 
'.■<^y-  LINCOLN    ^  :  ■  . 

-^^--  iSi^^lSKINEDFOEE^^':;  v 

In  a  highly  nflreHrarkabl^  Waskingten 
lunchroom  one  noontime  last  week,  some- 
one remembered  that  it  was  Jefferson  s 
birthday,  and  thi  coHversation  drifted 


eiy-iie 
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Koyal  CoTtissoz,  from  the  National 
Cyclopedia  ofAmeam  Biagtapby. 


mto  Mr.  Jefferson,  his  fine  phrases,  his 
memorial  here. 

"Very  nice,  very  nice,  agreed  one 
woman.  "But  my  favorite  line  is  the  one 
abm'e  Lincoln's  statue  in  his  memorial. 

"If  whoever  wrote  it  r-  some  bureau- 
crat,  I  s-wpose  —  could  get  a  dollar  for 
every  tear  it's  wrung  from  visitors,  he'd 
be  a  nuUionaire  many  times  over.*'  - 
But  tt-iio,  we  all  wondered,  wrote  it? 
A  CHECK  OF  VARIOUS  Washington, 
guidebooks  —  including  the  massive  1937 
WPA  book  — =  offered  no  clues  at  all.  TiieL 
books  were  full  of  data  about  the  cubia* 
feet  of  marble  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
its  ardskect,  the  sculptor. 

"The  inscription  above  tlie  statue 
reads,"  they  invariably  read,  but  no  au-  - 
thor  is  given.  It  is  as  if  the  chiseled 
generator  of  so  much  emotion,  the  simple 
phrase  titat  explains  why  America  chose 
to  erect  all  this  neo-Grecian  splendor  to 
the  memory  of  a  gaunt  and  homely  Illi- 
nois lawyer,  had  simply  tumbled  from 
heaven,  or  mysteriously  oozed  out  of  the 
blocks  of  bmestone  during  buffing.   -•  ( 
Old  newspaper  clippings  about  the  me- 
morial, which  was  dedicated  in  1922, 
were  BO  ZBore  helpful.  f 
A  pheae  call  to  the  chief  inforasatioa 
officer  of  National  Capital  Parks  elicited  - 
:  the  iirfbrmation  tiiat  Mtiseum  Press  Inc. 
has  published  an  illustrated  booklet 
abont  tlie  memorial  entitled  "In  This 
Temple ...  /*  but  no  immediate  answer, 
as  lw  who  wrote  tliat  line.  The  informa-, 
tioa  officer  promised  to  in\'estig£^f.^=' 
few  maret^  later  he  called  bacic  ^  f 
"It's  here  in  the  booklet  I  raentidned, 
on  page  14.  Royal  Cortissoz.  I'll  spell  it 

Cortissoz,  it  turns  out,  was  a  BrooWyn^ 
boy  whose  English-bom  father  was  of. 
Spanish  descent  (hence,  peAaps,  the 
dualrti<B  in  his  son's  names).  n 

AFTER  WORKING  FOR  one  of  the  na^ 

tion'«  top  architectural  hrms,  McKim,' 
Mead  k  White,  young  Cortissoj  melded 
See  LINCOLN;  DrS 


LINCOLN 


.  \  ^  ^  Continued  From  D-1 

his  interests  in  art,  journalism  and  litera- 
*  ture  as  art  critic  for  the  Tribune.  He  also 
.  served  as  literary  editor  of  the  paper 
from  1897,  when  he  married  Tribune  liter- 
ary cntic  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson,  until  1913 
.   As  an  art  critic,  h?  was  a  highly  knowl- 
edgeable traditionalist  who,  unfortunate- 
^fprhis  reputation  today,  had  no  use  for 
.  Picasso  or  Matisse  or  most  of  the  other 
-  figures  of  his  time. who  are  now  consider- 
ed masters.  '     :  ,  -/ 
A  bespectacled  boa  vivant  who  smoked 
cigars,  published  a  host  of  books  (mostly 
on  art  and  artists,  but  including  a  slim 
volume  on  his  experiences  as  a  golfer) 
traveled  widely,  lectured  on  art  at  Ivy 
League  colleges,  he  was,  for  all  his 
Kepubhcan-Episcopal  conservatism,  hot 
totally  hidebound-  .  . 
,"There  is  nothing  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  more  beautiful  than  Rem- 
brandt's -  'Old  -Woman  Cutting  Her 
Nails,'  "  he  once  declared,  for  the  artist 
had  wrought  beauty  out  of  what  seemed  a 
mundane,  even  disgusting  subject. 

^nany  friends  —  artists 
(Whistler,  St.  Gaudens,  La  Farge) 
wnters  (Henry  Adams),  university  presi- 
dente,  and  architects, 

ONE  OF  HIS  architect  friends  was 
Henry  Bacon,  who  designed,  among  other 
things,  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

According  to  Charles  Atherton,  secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts 
here,  Coitissoz  wrote  one  of  Atherton's 
predecessors  on  Jan.  28, 1938,  apparently 
in  response  to  a  queiy  about  how  he  came 
to  write  the  inscription. 

Bacon  "was  a  close  friend  of  mine," 
Cortissoz  explained,  "and  I  wrote  many 
inscriptions  for  public  monuments  of  his 
designing.  But  he  would  say  to  me,  'Save 
yourself  up  for  the  most  important  of 
them  all,  the  one  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.'  "  . 

"To  my  knowledge,"  says  Atherton, 
"the  inscription  was  never  a  part  of  the 
design  for  the  memorial,"  at  least  ac- 
cording to  Fine  Arts  Commission 
records. 


.  But  it  was  there  in  the  private  visiona 
of  Bacon  and  Cortissoz,  who  successfully 
defended  it  when  objections  were  raised 
by  some  dignitaries  who  studied  it  before 
«^  "'"V'ng  —  a  group  that  included 
President  Warren  G.  Harding  and  Chief 
Justice  William  Howard  TafL'  ^ 

INTERESTINGLY,  the  same  WPA 
guidebookthat  overlooked  Cortissoz' con- 
tribution to  the  Lincoln. Memorial  men- 
tions Bira  as  the  author  of  considerably 
less-ijuotable  phrases  on  the  facade  of  the 
"  Commerce  Department  building.- . 
;    What  he  was  paid  for  his.  sideline  ca- 
reer as  a  monument-inscBber  —  if 
anything  ~  is  unknown.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  died  a  millionaire.      .  ; -  ; 
The  Herald  Tribune,  in  its  front-page' 
•  obituary  of  Cortissoz,.  yammered  on  and 
on  about  his  philosophy  of  art.^Not  until 
you  turn  to  the  continuation  on  an  inside 
page  and  read  through  another  whole  col^ 
umn  about  him  do  you  learn:      \'  v; 

"He  wrote  insciptions  for  monuments 
and  war  memorials  in  Washington  and 
other  parts  of  the  nation.  Of  all  .  his 
wntmgs"— and  one  correctly,  sadly 
senses  that  this  includes  all  his  life's  heft' 
of  art  criticism  —  "he  was  most  proud 
of  the  mscription  graven  in  the  wall  be- 
hind the  statue  of  Lincoln  in  the  Lincoln- 
Memorial  in  Washington."  ■ 
He  left  no  survivors.   --  "  i 

BUT  HE  DID.LEAVE  all  Americans  ^ 
— _  and  us  Washingtonians,  especially  — 
with  a  single,  eternal  sentence  that  sums 
up  the  stark  simpUcity,  grandeur  and 
.  emotion  that  the  memory  of  one  of  our 
greatest  figures  evokes.  The  sentence  it- 
sen  IS  graven  m  our  heritage,  along  with 
those  of  Lmcoln.  • 
So,  for  at  least  a  split-second  in  the 
Impressionist-flecked  colors  of  this  bicen- 
tennial springtime,  let  us  now  praise  a 
forgotten  art  critic  from  Manhattan. 

"I  have  written  millions  of  words  for 
my  paper  and  in  books,"  Cortissoz  said  in 
that  1938  letter  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion, "but  I  care  most  for  those  few 
above  the  statue  (of  Lincohi).  I  am  a 
modest  man,  but  I  confess  that  I  have 
always  wished  that  my  name  might  in 
some  way  be  associated  with  them." 
Let  us  now  praise  Royal  Cortissoz. 


Alert  Architect 
Helps  Preserve 
Memorial  Design 


Special  to  The  New  YorH  TUneJ 

WASHINGTON.  Nov.  27— Primarily  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  North  Carojina 
architect,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  will  not  be 
deluded  with  the  48  other  states  whose 
names  are  inscnbed  around  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

But  it  is  not  because  the  architect 
Leslie  N  Boney,  has  anything  against  the 
two  states.  Rather,  it  is  because  he  is 
an  admirer  of  Henry  Bacon,  the  memon- 

al's  designer.  ,  ,  ^  c^ry 

When  Mr.  Boney  learned  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  passed  a  bill  authonzmg  the  In- 
terior Department  "to  inscribe  on  the 
walls  of  such  memorial,  at  an  appropriate 
place  in  a  manner  and  style  consistent 
with  the  existing  inscnptions  of  tne 
names  of  the  48  states,  the  names  ot 
restates  of  Alaska  and  Hawai-i^"  he 
came  to  Washington  to  try  to  avert  pas- 
s^e  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. > 

Implications  of  Wording 
A  spokesman  for  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
which  studied  the  bill,  agreed  with  Mr^ 
Boney's  interpretation  of  the  wording 
that  such  an  alteration  would  have  m- 
volved  somehow  rearranging  the  names 
of  the  states  6n  two  sides  of  the  memorial 
and  chiseling  in  the  names  of  Alaska  and 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  his  office 
in  Wilmington.  Mr.  Boney  compared  this 
to  repainting  a  flag  in  a  picture  of  George 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware  to  de- 
pict 50  instead  of  13  stars. 

"An  artist  created  something  and  I 
don't  think  we  ought  to  mess  with  it, 
he  said.  "The  way  the  bill  was  wntten 
in  my  opinion,  it  tied  someone  s  hands 
into  doing  something  that  would  be  a 
ereat  desecration  to  this  memorial. 

After  Mr.  Boney  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  in  September  that  such  a 
plan  would  ruin  the  architectural  purity 
of  the  monument  as  Bacon  designed  it. 
Representative  John  F.  Seiberling,  Demo- 
crat of  Ohio  who  is  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  inspected  the  memorial 
and  concluded  that  Mr.  Boney  had  a 
point. 
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Architect  Is  Elated 

>Mr.  seiberling,  bless  f  is  heart,  seemed  , 
appreciate  my  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Boney  said.  .     ^  union 

umns  on  all  «>^'/  f  'l  JJ  '  Jie,  are  en- 

b^nnX^^-S'SePoi^tfrea.  and 

'^'t'l'?e,rorS?."BO„ev.  efforts. 

p,*1*'n.  Ford  -«"«!,e'c"sr  Sec'reu; 
sion  of  the  b.ll  tfi"' ° Jer  ways  in 

commemoratea  ai  "-"^  ,  aoora  sded  , 
Any  recommendation  must  b^  apP  _  ] 
by  the  Commissionjf  Fin   A^^^^^^  , 

r  AdSy  CouJcirL  Histonc  Preser- 

C?|S«eo^ 

We  certainly  don't  want  to  rmn  the 

-^r^^iSrierstTvrs-fcpSf 

can  of  Alaska.  
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Alaska,  Hawaii  Inch 
Their  Way  to  Wall 

Of  Lincoln  Memorial 


By  Paul  Hodge 

Washington  Post  Staff  Wrllej- 

A  controversial  lO-year  campaign  by 
the  congressmen  from  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii to  have  their  states'  names  embla- 
zoned on  the  Lincoln  Memorial  won 
crucial  support  last  week  when  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  approved  a 
plan  to  chisel  the  names  on  the  marble 
entrance  walls. 

The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects (AIA)  has  opposed  that  plan  in 
particular  as  a  kind  of  grafitni  thai 
would  desecrate  the  nation's  most  vis- 
ited and  revered  monument. 

Under  a  1976  resolution  of  Congress, 
the  National  Park  Service  was  ordered 
to  "commemorate"  the  two  newest 
states  in  some  way  at  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. Cutting  the  names  into  the 
memorial's  front  wall  is  but  one  of  a 
half  dozen  plans  proposed  by  the  Park 
Service. 

Other  proposals  include  chiseling 
the  names  of  all  the  states  on  the  mon- 
ument steps  and  honoring  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  with  a  pair  of  50-foot  flag  poles 
at  the  entrance  to  the  memorial,  a  pair 
of  large  fountains  near  the  foot  of  the 
Reflecting  Pool,  or  a  simple  bronze 
plaque.  The  plaque  is  the  proposal  fa- 
vored unofficially  by  some  Park  Ser- 
vice officials  and  officially  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Memorial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, formed  in  1976  to  monitor  the 
multitude  of  Washington  memorials 
and  monuments.  The  pair  of  fountains 
were  included  in  the  original  design 
for  the  memorial  but  later  were  eli- 
minated. 

Whatever  plan  is  chosen  also  must 
be  approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  (NCPC)  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  proposed  Lincoln  Me- 
morial changes  are  expected  to  go  be- 
fore NCPC  and  the  advisory  council 
later  this  spring. 

Like  many  federal  buildings  around 
Washington,  the  memorial  was  in- 
scribed around  its  top  with  the  names 
of  the  states  at  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing's completion  in  1922.  Underneath, 
above  the  monument's  36  columns,  are 
the  names  of  the  36  states  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  death. 

Chiseling  yet  another  row  of  state 
names  into  the  memorial,  or  even  just 
the  names  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  note  that  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  now  states  is  not  only 
absurd,  according  to  former  AIA 
board  member  LesUe  N.  Boney  Jr.,  but 
would  "desecrate  this  magnificent  me- 
morial." 

The  Wilmington,  N.C.,  architect, 
whose  position  was  officially  adopted 
by  the  AIA  in  1976,  said  this  week, 
"The  memorial  is  a  work  of  art.  It 


should  not  be  messed  with  .  .  .  just  as 
the  painting  of  Washington  and  his 
troops  crossing  the  Delaware  with  a  13- 
star  flag  should  not  be  repainted  to 
show  50  stars." 

Boney  said  Hawaii  and  Alaska  "don'i 
need  to  have  their  names  on  the  Lin 
coin  Memorial  to  prove  they're  part  of 
the  union."  There  are  perhaps  dozens 
of  buildings  around  the  nation's  capi 
tal  that  list  state  names,  including  the 
Library  of  Congress,  says  Boney.  "An' 
we  to  change  them  all?" 

Alaska  already  has  asked  to  chan!^(• 
the  Washington  Monument,  where  the 
mside  is  lined  with  memorial  stones 
from  every  state  and  territory  except 
Alaska.  A  Park  Service  spokesman  said 
Alaskan  officials  inquired  about  two 
years  ago  if  they  could  put  an  Alaskan 
stone  in  the  Washington  Monument. 

"We  were  receptive  to  the  idea,  and 
sent  them  the  dimensions  and  kind  of 
stone  we  might  accept,"  said  local 
Park  Service  official  Joe  Ronsisvalle. 

The  195  Washington  Monument  sto 
nes  were  donated  between  1848  and 
1936  by  .states,  cities,  foreign  countries, 
Sunday  school  classes,  firemen,  Indian 
tribes  and  even  individuals  from  as  far 
away  as  China.  A  moratorium  on  such 
stones  ended  the  odd  assortment  of 
gifts. 

Except  for  Boney  and  the  AIA,  fe\\ 
voices  have  been  raised  in  defense  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Some  Park  Ser 
vice  officials  are  concerned  not  only 
about  "commemorating"  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  at  the  memorial  but  for  the  pre- 
cedent of  adding  names  every  time  ii 
new  state  may  be  created.  "Do  we  add 
more  flag  poles  or  fountains  or  chisel 
new  names  on  the  walls  if  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  or  Guam  bt  - 
come  states?"  asked  one  official,  who 
requested  anonymity. 

The  Park  Service,  custodian  of  most 
of  the  nation's  major  federal  memo- 
rials and  monuments,  has  so  far  taken 
no  poshion  on  the  Hawaii-/\laska  issue, 
but  the  option  it  unofficially  favors  ap 
pears  to  be  the  bronze  plaque. 

In  its  description  of  the  half-dozen 
alternatives,  it  calls  the  plaque  "the 
most  direct  and  economical  means  of 
fulfilling  the  intent"  of  the  Congres- 
sional resolution.  Such  a  plaque,  which 
could  be  inside  or  outside  the  memo- 
rial, would  explain  the  significance  of 
the  two  series  of  state  names  already 
chiseled  on  the  memorial  and  "note 
the  subsequent  statehood  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii" 

Although  Boney  originally  had  op- 
posed any  changes  to  the  monument, 
he  said  this  week  a  plaque  or  perhaps 
some  outdoor  landscaping  might  be 
appropriate.  "I'd  heard  talk  of  a  flower 
garden  or  50  trees .  .  .  and  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  outdoor  states." 


President's  Day? 


Photo:  Associated  Press 
A  pigeon  cruises  in  for  a  rest  atop  the    night-weary  Columbidae  just  wanted  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Friday  at    bird's-eye  view  of  the  l/?/^. 
the  Lincoln  MemoriaL  Perhaps  the    sary  celebration  of  Lincoln  s  birth. 
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Abe  Lincoln  gets  fresyrscrubbed  look 


By  Judith  Horstman 
USA  TODAY 

WASHINGTON  —  Once  a 
week,  weather  permitting, 
Abraham  Lincoln  gets  a  bath. 

A  worlcman  clambers  up  the 
I9-foot-tall  statue  of  the  seated 
president  at  the  Lincon  Memo- 
rial and  gives  him  a  good  wash, 
with  special  attention  to  the 
shoulders  and  head  where  In- 
sects and  bird  droppings  tend 
to  accumulate. 

Tourists  are  sometimes  star- 
tled to  see  a  live  figure  in  the 
president's  lap,  but  they  have 
to  be  early  risers.  The  clean-up 


crew  arrives  before  dawn,  and 
is  gone  by  7:45  a.m. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gets  the 
same  treatment  in  his  nearby 
memorial. 

The-  secret  of  the  monu- 
ments' glistening  white  cleanli- 
ness is  baby  soap. 

The  only  cleanser  used  on 
the  marble  memorials  is  Ivory 
Snow  — 102  pounds  of  it  on  the 
statues  and  steps  last  year,  said 
Bob  Miller  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  supervises 
the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's monuments.  That's  be^ 
cause  detergents  or  harsh 
chemicals  could  damage  the 
delicate  marble,  the  shrubbery 


landscapincbr  the  stalactites. 

StalacUtet  Yes,  said  Miller. 
Under  the  mcoln  Memorial  is 
a  man-mad«pave  180  feet  long 
and  50  fee  jiigh,  part  of  the 
foundation  liat  was  dug  down 
to  bedrock fvhen  the  monu- 
ment was  bilt  in  1922. 

Water  draping  through  the 
marble  anflconcrete  of  the 
monument  lis  picked  up  lime 
over  the  ye^k  and  created  an 
undergrpurt'garden  of  stalac- 
tites and  stil^gmites  that  the 
Park  Servic  protects  as  a  curi- 
oeity,  Milleisaid. 

The  tw(!presidents  get 
steam-cleaied  about  once  a 
year  as  w^  which  probably 


makes  them  the  cleanest  pub- 
lic spots  in  Washington. 

The  555-foot  tall  Washington 
Monument  has  the  masonry  on 
its  Maryland  marble  exterior 
repointed  every  25  years  or  so, 
when  it  may  or  may  not  get  a 
washing. 

The  presidents  wouldn't 
need  cleaning  so  often  if  they 
were  less  popular  with  tourists 
—  the  winged  ones. 

"Lincoln  is  the  worst,"  said 
Miller,  "They  really  love  him. 
Pigeons  build  nests  in  his  lap." 

■  Color  photo,  1A 
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Lincoln's  Memorial 


By  Michael  Richman 
ESTERDAY  marked  the  175th  anr.iver- 
sar>'  ot  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincobi.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  better  place  in  the  coun- 
try to  pause  to  rememl^er  the  ibth  president  than 
in  the  majestic  memorial  that  was  dedicated  62 
years  ego.  In  this  city  where  great  sacriilces  are 
made  in  the  quest  for  fame,  it  seems  fitting  to 
focus  attention  on  two  men  whose  names  are  only 
faintly  visible  on  hibtory's  ledger— Lincoln  Memo- 
rial archiiect  Htnr>'  Bacon  and  sculptor  Daniel 
Chester  French. 

Six  decades  ago  Bacon  and  French's  achievement 
was  heralded,  but  only  the  most  diligent  sleuth  can 
find  their  names  chiseled  in  the  Colorado  marble  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  architect's  at  a  northeast 
cornerstone  and  the  sculptor's  on  the  side  of  the 
chair,  below  Lincob's  clenched  left  hand.  And  prob- 
ably few  of  the  hundreds  of  thousards  of  visitors 
who  trek  up  the  58  granite  and  marble  steps  of  the 
memoiiaJ  in  solemn  tribute  would  recognize  either 
name. 

In  1913,  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  called  for 
building  the  memorial  witli  a  S2  million  appropri- 
ation. Bacon  was  selected  as  architect,  and  French 
was  appointed  sculptor.  The  statue,  in  21  blocks, 
was  completed  in  the  New  York  workshop  of  tlie 
Italian  artisan-carvers,  the  Piccijilli  Brothers,  in 
1919.  On  May  30.  1922.  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was 
dedicated,  with  50,000  fxiople  in  attendance. 

In  his  first  concept  for  the  memorial,  outlined  in 
four  small  pencil  sketches  dated  Aug.  6, 1911,  Bacon 
called  for  a  36-column,  Greek  temple-like  structure 
with  a  large  central  court  and  flanking  s.inctuaries 
that  would  contain  "a  statue  of  heroic  size  express- 
ing [Lincobi's]  humane  personality  [and]  memorials 
of  two  of  his  speeches."  It  is  to  Bacon's  credit  that 
both  Lincobi  and  his  words  were  given  equal  billing. 
It  is  the  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  intellect— to 
gaze  upon  the  statue  and  to  read  Lincob's  eloquent 
words — that  allows  the  visitor  to  remember  the  past 
and  to  contemplate  the  future. 

The  execution  of  a  statue  of  heroic  scale  is  a  sev- 
eral-step process.  French  always  began  with  a  first 
model,  or  maquette,  usually  about  eight  to  12  inches 
high.  It  was  made  of  oil-based  or  water-scluble  clay 
and,  apparently  with  no  exceptions  during  French's 
entire  career,  v.ithout  preliminary  pencil  or  ink 
drawings.  After  the  modeling  was  finished,  the  ma- 
quette was  cast  in  planter. 

The  next  stage  was  to  prepare  the  "working"  or 
three-foot  clay  model,  later  cast  in  plaster,  contain- 
ing refinements  in  the  composition  and  adjustments 
to  the  design.  The  final  step  was  to  make  an  exact- 
size  model — often  requiring  several  himdred  pounds 
of  clay — with  every  detail  precisely  executed,  from 
WTinkled  trousers  to  rumpled  hair.  Much  of  ihe 
preparation  of  the  full-scale  clay  m.odel  was  done  by 
assistants,  as  was  each  act  of  plaster  casting.  French 
described  this  crucial  time  for  the  monument  mal:tr: 
"A  statue  gc<-3  wry  f.ist  at  the  start,  and  . . .  wv.mn 
a  few  weeks  it  v.iU,  to  everybody  but  the  artist,  look 
as  if  it  were  finished.  It  is  trying  to  do  a  thing  a  little 
better  than  I  know  that  takes  the  time." 


When  French  signed  his  contract,  he  ar.d  Bacon 
were  undecided  about  the  final  hei^-ht  ot  th.o  sutue 
ai:d  choice  of  materials.  Ai:er  compk-i'ng  the  work- 
ing mocicl  in  May  191G,  Frencii  spent  ihe  summer 
working  on  yet  another  study,  a  seven-foot  nic-del. 
Sculptor  and  CJchitCLt  m  tlus  tijv.e  were  publicly 
committed  to  mai-ciiig  Lhe  statue  of  bronze  and  carv- 
ing the  chair  in  green  niarlie.  But  tv.u  rc-cuntly  ci!s- 
CGvered  photCtrraplis  iU^j^trate  their  na;'dr.g  uncer- 
tainties. During  the  winter  of  liilG-I'/,  i'rencii  ex- 
ecuted yet  another  study,  a  full-scale,  t<..-nporary 
model,  "to  try  in  pluce." 

The  archiitci's  cxrcfully  worded,  handwritten  re- 
port to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  C<)rr;niiSc:ion  h.is  ?ur- 
\ivcd:  "At  the  b^-^inni;-.-  of  last  April,  Mr.  French 
set  up  in  the  Memorial  a  plaster  m-vtld  oi  the  statue 
ten  feet  hi^h,  and  we  found  it  w.:j  ux)  sni.ul;  M\d 
alter  experimenting  with  cnlart'od  photos  of  the 
sLitue,  of  varvir^  sizti,  it  was  d^-'eimincd  L\:\i  the 
statue  should  he  nineteen  ftot  Iv^'h,  and  tlut  it 
would  be  bc-st  to  have  it  cut  in  wiJte  marble  . . . 
The  unibually  kxrge  scale  of  the  interior  of  the  Lin- 
cobi Me.Tiorial,  beconr.ing  apparent  as  the  building 
approaches  completion,  conclusively  shows  th.U  a 
larger  statue  is  necessary." 

With  tlie  incrc.ued  size  and  the  ch.mje  in  mate- 
rials, French  decl.ucd  that  his  Ci'-i.'^  of  manui'actur- 
ir.g  would  increase  by  ii43,CuO.  Modifications  to  the 
west  interior  wall  were  caloulatc-d  at  c^l-l.OC-'O  and 
with  the  architect's  6  percent  commission  fee,  the 
changes  would  make  the  uital  co-t  SC0,Si4.  Fortu- 
nately in  the  ull  of  1917,  with  nio.  t  of  the  .Hiper- 
structure  buiU,  the  Lincobi  Memorial  Coin.Tii?> ion's 
contingency  budget  was  .^li^^htly  greater  than  :i'5,- 
000;  no  additional  appropriation  would  be  required. 

French  wTote  to  a  friend  in  December  1918,  ""The 
cutting  in  marble  has  just  hcinin  ^:\d  it  mo.y  be  fin- 
ished in  the  spring  but  I  doubt  it"  it  will  be  in  place 
in  less  than  a  year  from  now.  I  have  lived  with  Lin- 
cob  so  long  that  I  feel  as  if  he  were  a  personal 
friend." 

As  was  his  practice,  French  Vo'-ked  personally  on 
the  marble,  both  while  it  was  at  the  marble  shops 
and  after  it  was  set  in  place."  And  on  Aug.  9,  1920, 
French's  masterpiece,  a  statue  "as  nearly  perfect 
technically  as  I  can  make  it,"  was  officially  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  government. 

In  the  winter  of  1902,  four  men  of  vision— archi- 
tects Daniel  H.  Bur.oham  and  Charles  FuLlen 
McKim,  sculptor  Augustus  S^iint-Gaudc-ns  and  land- 
scape designer  Frederick  Law  Oiiabti.-d,  who  created 
a  plan  for  Washington  and  tlrst  co:v:ei\  ed  of  placing 
a  memorial  to  Lincob  on  the  bai'.f.-^  cf  tb.e  Potomac 
River— wTotc  prophetically;  "Whatever  may  be  the 
exact  form  selected  for  the  nicinorial  to  Lbcob,  b 
t\pe  it  should  possess  the  quality  of  universality, 
and  also  it  should  have  a  character  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  tl'.at  of  any  nK^nun-ient  either  nov'  exi^t- 
bg  b  the  District  or  nereafier  to  be  trtcted."  Fur  all 
of  us,  their  dream  came  true. 

Michael  Rkhman  is  editor  of  the  Daniel  Chester 
French  papers  for  the  National  Trust  for  llutLric 
Prescrvatio'h 
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Lincoln  Memorial: 
human  reverence 
on  personal  soale 

behind  the  clouds  and  here,  In  the  cow.  Aortiu 

coin  sat  alone.         .  „  ^^jii  f mm  the  river.  The  build- 
The  breeze  carried  a  ^^"1  »r<>JJ J''^^^^  empty. 

lags  of 

^herw^ere  a  'e^— ^^^^^^^^ 
minutes.  And  then,  just  before  the  |Jf  ^^co^^al^^^ 
the  columns,  a  black  Sfore  the  statue 

"fw  .isltors  come  every  night.  a''»'f 

enS«d  Marine  ^So?io.^  o??the  «I;^ 

aep  into  me  me  ste^^e'StS  wiU  pass 

looking  out  into  the  reHect  ng  POO\^^C  »eyona 


.  block  north  is  the  oTthVS 
Rock  creek  Parkwf y.  But  her^  at  tne 

just  beyond  the     ^^^^^  H?s  rl^^^^^^ 
tranquil bearingo  Lincoln  Hte^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

ably  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  a  snocK  o  ^^^^ 

so  sllghUy.  tov^ard     f^^.^^^^^^"  ^^^^^         one  saw. 

^^S^'^ST^^'X^^  that  lean,  lank  face 

some  cabbages  were  sproutlng_  ,  stands 

The  groomed  1^"^,  J.^.^^^^Tw^Tot  reciato  unl\ 
did  not  exist  in  L^colns  time  H  was  n^  balloonlsfs 
1874.attheendoftheRe^ons^^^^^^^^^ 

view  of  the  city  in  l^\^^;^^^l^tinisr^ed,  and  shows 
shows  the  CapltQl,  like      naug  .  ^^^jj^^^ 
the  City  Canal  running  near  the  area  wnc 
rial  was  built.  ^ne  memorial 

No  longer  do  cattle         "f'  line  that    ^^^^^  the 
is  at  the  westernmost  5°^"^  °*  a  une  in^^^ 

«.?.rrnrri?nltaltert,,ea.^ 

n'ie  memorial  .as  always  >^^^'^^Zt^'^^' 

-  concert  in  193a.  ii  was  "'=•'7  dream  and  bid  the 
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Undersecretary  of  the  Interior  J.J. 
Simmons  3d  lays  wreath  dunr^  ceremony, 
at  Lmcoln  Memorial  in  Washington 
yesterday  honoring  the  I6th  Presidents 
Tysmt^hday.  sponsored  by Nat.or^ 
Park  Service,  the  ceremony  has  been  an 
annual  tradition  since  1922. 
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Undersecretary  of  '  the  Interior  J^^ 
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at  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington 
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Park  Service,  the  ceremony  hasj)een  an 
annual  tradition  since  192^- 
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In  the  memorial's  foundations  are  antique  graffiti  and  stalactites  that  may  be  due  to  acid  rain 

Under  Lincoln  Memorial, 
an  unusual  walking  tour 


By  Jerry  Ackerman 

WASHINGTON  —  Our  only  lighl,  as 
we  gathered  in  the  evening  mist  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
was  thai  reflected  from  the  Great 
Emancipator's  gleaming  marble  fig- 
ure high  above,  ever  illuminated  by 
floodlights. 

We  were  prepared,  though.  Most  of 
our  group  belonged  to  the  Sligo  Grot- 
to, a  local  cave  explorers'  club  That 
planned  to  follow  this  outing  with 
pizza  and  beer.  You  could  lell  them 
by  the  miners'  lamps  they  wore.  The 
rest,  tourists  all,  had  laken  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  advice  and 
brought  flashlights. 

Our  goal  was  a  first-hand  visit  to 
learn,  among  other  things,  whether 
the  very  foundations  of  America's 
heritage  are  in  danger  of  being  eaten 
away  by  acid  rain,  (Yes,  acid  rain  — 
but  more  on  thai  later.) 

Since  1976,  seven  evenings  a  week, 
nine  months  of  the  year,  the  Park 
Service  has  been  leading  45-minute 
walking  tours  beneath  the  Lincoln 
Meraoria!  for  those  who  make  reser- 
vations four  weeks  in  advance. 

Some  of  the  route  resembles  a  dank 
home  cellar.  Other  parts,  however, 
are  entertaining  and  memorable. 

For  students  of  architecture  and 
structural  engineering,  for  example, 
there  are  the  122  massive  concrete 
pillars  that  support  thousands  of 
tons  of  marble  —  including  Daniel 
Chester  French's  125-ton  Lincoln 
statue,  made  of  white  Georgia  mar- 
ble, and  the  200  tons  of  pink  Tennes- 
see m~arble  that  support  it. 

Scars  on  some  of  the  pillars  show 
where  engineering  heroics  saved  the 
day  when,  just  before  the  memorial 
was  to  be  dedicated  in  1922,  parts  of 
the  terrace  were  found  to  be  sinking 
into  the  swampy  subsoil  because  of 
an  architectural  oversight. 

And  for  folk-art  connoisseurs, 
there  ore  dozens  of  charcoal  carica- 
tures drawn  on  these  pillars  —  the 
handiwork,  apparently,  of  stonema- 
sons and  hod  carriers.  Several  depict 
a  slouch-halted,  pot-bellied  figure  be- 
lieved lo  represent  a  foreman.  Near- 
by, a  silk-hatted  figure,  undoubtedly 
Woodrow  Wilson,  loomed  in  the 
beams  of  our  flashlights.  A  few  steps 
farther  along  the  gravel  path  were, 
unmistakably.  Mutt  and  Jeff. 

The  feature  attraction,  however  — 
ai  least  for  the  cave-wise  spelunkers 
from  the  Sligo  Grotto  —  lay  benealh 
the  cobblestone  plaza  at  the  foot  of 
the  memorial's  steps,  accessible 
through  a  5-foot  doorway  chopped 
through  a  concrete  supporting  wall. 

There,  suspended  from  the  celling, 
are  row  upon  row  of  real  stalactites. 
Most  are  slender  "soda  straw"  forma- 
Uons  ranging  in  length  from  a  few 
!inches  to  8  feet.  Their  length  is  limit- 
ed only  by  their  weight,  our  Park 
Service  guide,  Mara  Koeppel.  told  us. 
Eventually  they  gel  too  heavy  and 
simply  break  off. 

Though  less  spectacular  than  the 
stalactites  gracing  Carlsbad  Cavern 
in  New  Mexico  or  the  Luray  Caverns 
of  Virginia,  these  are,  nevertheless, 
the  genuine  article  —  in  a  most  un- 
likely location. 

The  leading  theory  about  their  ex- 
istence here  centers  on  the  rainwa- 


ter that  runs  down  the  58  marble 
steps  leading  to  Lincoln's  figure  — 
and  on  a  belief  that  the  rain  in  Wash- 
ington, as  elsewhere  on  the  East 
Coast,  is  being  made  more  acidic 
than  normal  because  of  sulfur-bear- 
ing air  pollution. 

The  chemistry  is  fairly  simple,  ac- 
cording to  K.  Lai  Gauri,  head  of  the 
Stone  Conservation  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky. 
Marble  is  actually  calcium  carbon- 
ate, and  as  the  acidic  rain  hits  it,  a 
calcium  sulfate  crust  forms.  The 
next  time  rain  comes,  the  crust  dis- 
solves. 

At  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  this  solu- 
tion drips  down  through  a  leaky 
drainpipe  and  through  cracks  in  the 
cobblestone  plaza.  As  each  droplet 
falls,  it  leaves  behind  a  mineral  resi- 
due which,  grain  by  grain,  builds 
into  stalactites. 

It  was  Gauri  who,  in  1973,  Identi- 
fied acid  rain  as  a  problem  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  He  said  he  had 
seen  the  process  at  work  on  marble 
and  limestone  time  and  again  —  in 
his  own  city,  at  Chicago's  Field  Muse- 
um, at  the  New  York  Slate  Capitol 
building  in  Albany  and  on  marble 
cemetery  markers  throughout  the 
East.  Though  all  rain  is  slightly  acid. 


polluted  rain  is  much  more  so  and 
clearly  speeds  up  the  erosion,  he 
said. 

Park  Service  spokesman  Earl  Keitt- 
leson,  in  response  to  questions  about 
acid  rain's  effects  ai  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, maintains  that  while  the  sta- 
lactites have  been  growing  tor  20 
years,  no  one  has  "officially"  ana- 
lyzed them. 

Besides,  he  said,  "There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  danger  of  the  memo- 
rial weathering  away." 

Koeppel,  our  guide,  was  Judicious- 
ly wary  of  all  questions  about  acid 
rain  as  she  led  us  through  this  geo- 
logic display  and  back  up  the  iron 
fire-escape  stairs  and  out  into  the 
night.  She  acknowledged  thai  acid 
rain  provided  a  lopcal  explanation 
for  the  stalaciiles.  Pressed  gently  for 
more,  she  replied  politely:  "1  have 
been  asked  not  lo  say  an  awful  lot 
about  acid  rain." 

Still,  she  observed,  Lincoln's  cellar 
has  shown  itself  in  other  ways  to  be 
"a  very  fragile  ecosystem."  Before 
the  tours  began,  it  was  inhabited  by 
mice  and  natural  beds  of  mush- 
rooms. 

With  the  Intrusion  of  humans, 
Koeppel  said,  both  "have  gone  away 
and  never  come  back." 
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plain,"  ,»y»  the  author,  "thi.  Is  really  a  tempK^a  shrine  to  an  Ideal^ 


GIANT  /con  fin  ued  

ing  moral  sense  as  well  as  their  ca- 
dences and  nourish.  He  became  an  ora- 
tor whose  style  was  full  of  allileralion 
metaphor.  "rizzlegiBs  and  fireworks  and 
the  rigorous  pungency  of  epigrams 

It  was  almost  certainly  Irom  a  piK-m 
of  Longfellow's  that  he  got  his  much- 
chcrishcd  image  of  "Ihe  ship  ol  stale 
and  Ihe  Library  of  Congress'  records 
show  that  he  checked  out  Tlw  Song 
Hm»iilli«  for  two  years  solid.  As  the 
historian  Hcnrv  Steele  Commager  once 
said  pools  have  always  understood  Lin- 
coln best.  Not  just  the  mythic  Lincoln 
to  whom  Carl  Sandburg  devoted  his 
life— piirtraying  him  as  wise,  honest, 
cheerful,  practical,  ingenious,  prankish, 
full  of  zest,  but  also  the  secretive  man 
who  was  extremely  moody  and  remote, 
obsessed  with  death  and  constantly  jolted 
by  a  headsirone  moral  courage .  the  man 
who  refused  to  let  the  radiant  ideaol  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  be  dimmed 
bv  "the  vast  moral  evil '  of  slavery. 

As  the  austere  Greek  architecture 
makes  plain,  this  is  really  a  temple,  not 
a  memorial— a  shrine  to  an  ideal.  Lin- 
coln was ,  as  Ralph  Waldo  Kmcrson  right- 
ly said  "the  true  history  of  the  American 
people  in  his  lime."  A  common  man. 
caught  up  in  the  whiripool  of  an  era.  he 
emb<xlied  what  Americans  hoped  for  as 
a  thumbnail  sketch;  honest,  fair,  hard- 
working, unprejudiced,  patriotic   lu  l 


ol  vision  What  ennobled  him.  in  part, 
was  an  unllagging  belief  in  America  s 
"experimcnl  in  popular  government. 
He  understood  that  the  central  idea  of 
the  Civil  War  was  not  Nonh  against 
South ,  but  whether  popular  govemmcnl 
could  prevail  at  all 

Visitors  to  the  memorial  often  explain 
to  their  children  that  he  "fa-ed  the  slaves  ' 
but  Lincoln  wouldn't  have  said  that  He 
underMixxl  that  people  who  keep  slaves 
become  slaves  themselves-  slaves  to  Ihe 
degradation  of  the  human  spint  "If  slav- 
ery is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrxmg.  he 
insisted,  gambling  Ih.at  a  truth  so  sell- 
cvident  would  protect  him.  as  it  never 
could,  from  nav-savers  and  hotheads. 

When  he  died,  a  vivid  and  gnppmg 
symbol  died,  Tolstoy  lamented  thai  of 
all  national  heroes.  Lincoln  was  "the 
only  real  giant  "  His  body  loured  the 
counti^.  from  one  whistle-stop  to  another, 
on  a  final  campaign  trail,  until  it  was 
barclv  recognizable  except  as  the  re- 
mains of  a  patron  saint  A  huge  c-repc 
arch  over  Broadway,  in  New  York  City, 
said  what  a  mourning  world  already 
knew  "The  great  person,  the  great  man. 
is  the  miracle  of  history  "  And  in 
Huntington.  N,Y,.  Walt  Whitman  filled 
his  house  with  funeral  lilacs  and  began 
a  memorial  vigil  he  would  commemo- 
rate every  year  until  he  died,  lor  the 
sweetest,  wisest  soul  of  all  my  days  and 
lands."  a  man  he  had  known  personally. 
■O  powerful  western  fallen  star.  58 
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A  POET  VIEWS  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


Giant  Anmg  The  Shadows 


Oiaoe  Ackeroian,  whose  latest  collection 
of  poetry  is  Lady  Faustus,  has  been 
writing  about  a  series  of  historic  American 
sHes  for  PARADE. 


GIANT  MARBLH 

hULII  C  sllN  JIlUtllL! 

I  lie   sl,jdu»  s', 

bkick.  ;l^  il  Ihi's 
ueic  noi  .1  liki.- 
ness  of  a  nun  hin 
an  X-ray.  riDt  a  statue  but  ilic  bare  bones 
ol  llic  struggle  be  epuounzed.  Apart 
Iron!  two  murals,  there  is  ni)  eolor  any- 
where in  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  only 
black  and  white.  The  black  molds  his 
massive  hands  as  they  tensely  grip  the 
chair  of  state  in  which  he  sits.  The  blac 
engraves  a  vigorous  calm  on  his  lace 
The  black  guides  his  war-weary  shou 
ders  into  a  slouch.  The  black  declares 
the  enormous  cur\c  ol  his  loreliead: 
hall  u  world  Irom  eyebrow  s  to  hair  The 
real  Lincoln  was  a  man  otten  dripping 
w  ith  melancholy,  as  his  law  parinei  said. 
But  this  is  a  pensive  Lincoln — vvatchlu! , 
canny  and  unperplexed — on  the  verge 
of  standing.  Since  |y22.  he  has  sat  in 
this  pose,  at  any  moment  ready  to  stride 
down  the  park  to  the  statue  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  his  boyhood  hero,  and  shake 
stony  hands. 

It  is  a  young  Lincoln,  though  bearded, 
and  much  loo  prettified  for  the  face  his 
contemporaries  so  often  described  as 
craggy,  badly  hewn  and  just  so  "awful 
ugly"  that  he  himself  used  to  joke  about 
it.  His  hands  are  large  enough  to  span 
the  logs  he  used  lo  split,  his  clothes 
cascade  in  unruly  layers,  and,  as  with 
ttie  real  Lincoln,  there  is  just  loo  much 
leg  to  put  anywhere.  He  is  gangly,  if 
stone  can  be  gangly,  and  when  he  stands 
he  will  be  all  angles,  as  he  ambles  with 
his  head  forward  and  his  hands  held 
behind  his  back,  lost  In  thought. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  a  man  whose  life 
was  so  coloif  ul  should  be  reduced  lo  the 
stark  truths  by  which  he  lived.  Where 
are  the  miscellaneous  quirks  of  his  life: 
the  yellow  flannel  nightshiil;  his  silk 
stovepipe  hat  that  was  his  desk,  bank 
book,  diary  and  filing  cabinet;  his  gray 
eyes  and  large  ears  and  protruding 
Adam's  apple,  the  painful  shyness  with 
women  that  plagued  him  lifelong;  his 
chasing  insects  with  a  carpet  slipper  in 


oetsknoivhim 
best-not  only  the  honest, 
prankish  L  incoln 
but  also  the  moody, 
remote  man  obsessed 
with  death 


WHEN  YOU  VISIT 


Situated  in  West  Potomac  Park, 
Waslungton,  D.C.,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
INo.  1  on  the  map  ahovel  is  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  Washington  Monument  (21, 
in  the  center  of  the  Mall,  and  the  Capitol 
building  131  to  the  east.  The  Uncoln 
Memorial  is  open  24  hours  a  day, 
year-round.  From  8  a.m.  to  midnight,  it 
is  staffed  by  Park  Rangers,  who  provide 
interpretive  talks  for  visitors.  Other  nearby 
sites  include  the  White  House  141  to 
the  north  and  the  Jefferson  Memorial  (5), 
south  along  the  Potomac  River. 


the  screenless  White  House;  the  red  silk 
handkerchief  he  would  fiourish  on  warm 
days  in  courthouses  when  he  was  a  cir- 
cuit lawyer;  his  broad  frontier  accent, 
in  which  iii/i  became  "kin,"  heard  be- 
came "heerd,"  and  teamed  became 
"larned";  his  fascination  with  the  occult 
and  dreams,  his  size-14  feel;  and  espe- 
cially his  rambunctious,  unstoppable  wit',* 
Lincoln's  hands  are  empty  in  this 
statue,  but  they  should  be  clutching 
books.  An  American  Aesop,  he  was  the 
labulistof  the  perfect  illustration,  whose 
sentences  always  included  "That  reminds 
me  ol  a  story  , .  ,  "  He  had  a  great  larder 
of  jokes,  many  off-color  and  many  about 
himself,  A  sly  and  gifted  humorist,  he 
used  lerocious  wit  to  drive  home  politi- 
cal points.  Self-educated,  he  knew  much 
of  Shakespeare,  Roben  Bums  and  other 
poets  by  heart,  oftenquoied  them,  along 
with  the  Bible,  and  absorbed  their  unerr- 
conlinued 


B  Y 


DIANE 


ACKERMAN 
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The  scene  is  rich  in  symboHsm-a  giant  Abraham  Lincoln 
seems  to  cradle  a  black  man  in  his  arms.  Yet  the  story  behind 
the  picture  is  purely  utilitarian.  A  National  Park  Service 
worker  cleans  Daniel  Chester  French's  famous  65-year-old 
sculpture  inside  the  Lincoln  Memorial-scrubbing  away  the 


layer  of  grime  stirred  up  by  the  traffic  that  swirls  almost 
constantly  around  the  Washington,  D.C  landmark.  The 
government's  secret  formula  for  the  task:  Soap  and  jet  water 
under  pressure.  Chemicals  would  risk  bruising  the  stone. 

Photo  by  Rick  McKay— Cox  Newspapers 
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Memorials:  the  annual  mouthwash 


MEMORIALS 

Old  Abe  Gets 
The  Brush 

Just  after  midnight  on  a  hot, 
moonUt  summer  Tuesday,  a 
National  Park  Service  crew  as- 
sembled, scrub  brushes  in 
hand.  Its  mission:  to  clean 
a  year's  worth  of  grime  off 
the  distinctive  features  of  the 
16th  U.S.  President.  Once  a 
year  the  19-ft.-high  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the 
heart  of  the  Grecian-style  me- 
morial in  Washington  gets  a 
thorough  rubdown  with  special 
soap  and  natural-bristle 
brushes.  Though  Mr.  Lincoln's 
baths  are  infrequent,  their  cost 
nnH  fiyratjnii  are  imrifp^cU/p 

i  IMF.  AUGUST  17,  1987 
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Park  ranger  knows  Lincoln  up  close 

•■Mn       Tennessee  and  Alabama    he  said /  The  ansx.-er  ,s  no^  _      ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  exhausno, 


ByiiNDA  WHEELER 

Washington  Pojt 

WASHINGTON  -  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla.,  homemaker  Diane 
fefcnder  and  her  three  children 
.arn.ed  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
-exp.-cung  to  hoar  a  recorded  voice 
describe  Washington's  most  popu- 
lar tourist  sue.  ,,,.,1'.; 

■  Inst-ad,  ihev  met  the  memorial  s 
Answer  .Man  -  soft-spoken 
Michael  Moreno,  a  28-year-o.d  park 
ranger  who  specializes  in  Lin- 

-colmana,  lost  children  and  elevator 

"^"^^Uee  my  job  as  bemg  an  ambas- 
sador ■■  said  Moreno,  a  five-year 
,4mt«r  of  the  National  Park  Serv^ 
,ce  "I  hope  people  I  talk  to  v^ll  go 
home  and  remember  good  thmgs 
about  Washington." 
•  -  Moreno,  the  memorial  s  heaa 
•  T-a-ftger   and  two  other  rangers 

■  xmder  his  supervision  see  an  aver- 
ix^e  of  10  000  tourists  on  each  or 
theiir  eight-hour  shifts  in  tht  sum- 
mer. And  at  J  15,000  a  year  -  about 
S60a  day  -  Moreno  is  not  only  one 
of  the  federal  governments  most 
helpful  emplo>  ees,  he's  a  bar^am^ 

-With  arms  folded  across  his 
chest  Moreno  scans  the  swirl  of 
v,sito;s  who  for  the  ™st  part  seem 

inieat  on  8^-^'"°  f'j'^li^f/"'; 
snappmg  a  picture  of  the  faintly  a 

the  base  and  rushmg  off  to  yet 
another  of  the  city  s  memonals.  He 
■s^vatching  for  the  ones  who  pause 
with,  real  interest,  the  ones  who 

-^^^ir,hr^;rw,.h  Vermont 
marble?"  Lctender  asked. 


"No  it's  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
marble',"  Moreno  said.  "If  you  want 
to  see  Vermont  marble,  you  11  have 
to  go  to  the  Jefferson  Memorial 

■■How  long  did  It  take  to  build 
it^'  8-vear-old  Michael  Letender 
wanted  to  know.  ,q,  ,  ,nH 

■■Thev  broke  ground  in  1914  and 
dedicafed  it  in  1 922.''  Moreno 
answered,  touching  the  boy  gently 
on  the  shoulder  .  ,n  ^^r 

Then  he  took  the  family  to  sec 
the  Gett%'sbarg  Address  inscnbcd  on 
one  wall  and  Lmcoln  s  second  inau- 
gural address  on  the  other. 
"   For  Moreno,  the  questions  are  a 

'''^l^Thev  stump  me.  I  check  our 
files  If  we  don't  have  the  answer.  I 
go  home  at  night  and  check  my 
books  so  I'll  be  ready  the  next 
time,"  he  said.  .  i 

Moreno  said  he  once  had  to 
research  a  question  concerning  the 
mental  health  of  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln following  the  assassmation  of 
her  husband.  t 

■■They  wanted  to  know  it  she 
was  committed  to  an  institution. 


he  said.  "The  answer  is  no. 

He  also  gets  asked  regularly 
about  the  misspelled  word  in  the 
inaugural  address. 

■I  think  they're  people 
answering  quiz  questions,  he  said. 
"I  tell  them  to  read  ;i  through,  and 
,f  thev  can't  find  it.  I'll  show  them. 

iThe  word  is  '  tuturc.    which  is 
spelled  "cuture."^ 

Moreno  also  prides  himself  on 
giving  detailed  directions  to  other 
Tourist  sites,  subway  stops  and 
hotels.  He  jiggers  with  the  elevator 
when  It  breaks  down  (  mostly 
every  day"),  loads  film  for  mysti- 
fied novice  photographers  and 
reunites  lost  children  and  worried 

''^'^He'^also  dispenses  bandages  for 
blistered  feet  and  offers  first  aid  to 
those  who  faint  from  heat  exhaus- 
tion or  fall  on  the  steep  steps. 

This  summer's  hot  weather, 
including  a  string  of  90-plus  days  m 
Julv  and  August,  created  a  special 
problem  at  the  memorial,  because 
the  white  marble  of  the  steps  and 
plaza  seems  to  intensify  tne  heat. 


.\loreno  said  he  treats  at  least  two 
persons  a  day  for  heat  exhaustion 
when  the  temperature  is  high. 

He  is  also  the  rescuer  of  lost 
ducklings  and  pigeons  with  broken 
wings. 

"Someone  is  always  coming  up 
and  saying  there's  something  wrong 
with  a  bird,  or  a  duck  in  the  reflect- 
ing pond  has  lost  its  mother,  tie 
said.  "So  I  go  out  and  take  a  look, 
and  here'U  be  this  injured  bird.  You 
have  to  be  vei-y  careful  how  you 
tiandle  them  because  everybody  is 

watching."  ,r  t  n 

Moreno  is  one  of  about  65  tuU- 
time  rangers  who  work  at  the 
national  parks  in  the  city. 
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The  First  100  Are  the  Hardest 


Alf  Landon  has  outlived  his 
friends,  his  enemies  and  even 
his  life  insurance  policy, 
which  ran  out  four  years  ago. 
He  also  has  outlasted  his 
reputation  as  the  biggest 
loser  in  U.S.  pohtical  history. 
Landon,  here  with  daughter 
Nancy  Kassebaum,  55,  a 
second-term  U.S.  senator 


ADab'UDo 

The  Iran-contra  hearings 
weren't  the  only  significant 
probe  this  summer  in 
Washington.  James  Hudson, 
a  member  of  the  National 
Park  Service  team  that  gives 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  its 
annual  cleaning,  went  30  feet 
high  to  swab  out  the 
presidential  ears.  "The 
biggest  problem,"  said 
Hudson,  who  applied  steam 
and  a  detergent  to  Abe's 
marble  head,  "is  the  birds." 


from  Kansas,  quit 
politics  after  his  landslide 
loss  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  the  1936  presidential 
election  by  the  then  record 
margin  of  46  states  to  2 
(Richard  Nixon's  49-to-l 
victory  over  George 
McGovern  in  1972  shattered 
that  mark).  Landon  retired 


quietly  to  Kansas  to  run  a 
string  of  radio  stations.  But 
he  was  back  in  the  public  eye 
last  month,  for  his  100th 
birthday,  and  showed  that 
his  wit  was  still  intact. 
Asked  why  of  his  three 
children  only  Nancy  became 
an  officeholder,  Landon 
replied,  "She  wins  elections." 


BIBLE  SHOCKER! 

Ten  NEW  Commandments 
discovered  by  experts 
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Presley  at  4 


4'Year'oU  anger 

^  is  ELVIS > 
REBORN 


*He  knows  things  only  _ 
The  King  would  know/  says  psychic 


See  the  picturesjtmpe^^ 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 
GHOST  PHOTOGRAPHED! 


TTTONyHE  STEPS  OFMEAIORiAL  IN  WASHmTOm 


Vampire  sues 
airline  over  , 
busted  coffin 


You  won't  believe  your  eyes . . 


29-year-old  beauty 
marries  giraffe! 


Sensational  picture  —  INSIDE! 


Pregnant  hubby 

He  has  morning  siclcness 
and  a  swollen  belly! 


Workers  hypnotize 
their  boss  to 
get  FAT  raises! 


%0»  alhas  afe  my  dog! 
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By  MICKEY  McGUIRE 

A  photographer  for  The  MEMS  has  cap- ' 
tured  on  film  thi-  iniaf;o  of  a  tall,  bearded 
man  wearing  a  blaek  top  hat  and  old-fash- 
ioned overcoat  as  he  strolled  in  the  early- 
morning  shadows  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
—  and  those  who  have  seen  him  swear  he's 
the  ghost  i»f  Honest  Ahe  himself! 

T\\f  pliulos  arc  sci  .sl.irUniu  llial  Ihc  l  1  A  has  taken 
the  negatives  in  order  lojhas   l>i-.ii   Muhtcci   scores  oi 
verify  them.  Ami  after  a|  nines  snut 
battery  of  tests  the  agency's  WashitiKtui 


Although  ihi'  stntel> 


[ires 
memorial  in 
was  com- 

exerts  admit  they  are  sti.,  ^  P-';;-;-;^'^,,  ^i^^:;^,  ^r:; 
baffled.  I  were  dismal  failures 

'  "I  slept  iluring  the  (lay  anil 
slaked  out  the  place  at  night 
for  16  days  before  the  ghost 
finally  appeared,"  photo-jour- 
nalist Bev  Blocker  said 

"My  cameras  were  equipped 
with  data  backs  that  record  the 
lime  and  the  date  of  each  shot 
directly  onto  the  film.  My  first 
exposure  was  at  4:16  a.m.  and 
the  22nd  .  .  .  the  last  exposure 
.  .  .  was  at  4:29  a.m. 

"The  final  exposure  gave  me 
a  blank  negative  He  had  van- 
ished into  thin  air  just  a  split 
second  before  the  shutter  open- 
ed. It  was  really  eerie  He  was 
there  and  gone  in  the  blink  of 
an  eye." 

Blocker's  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  ghost  matched  in 
every  respect  the  descriptions 
given  by  others  who  reported 
'  seeing  the  phantom  over  the 
past  7:i  years 

"I  had  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  others  who  actually 
could  barely  make  out  the  fig- 
ure in  the  semi-dark,"  Slocker 
said 

"I  had  a  slate-of-the-art 
night  vision  scope  that  al- 
lowed me  to  see  him  as  clear 
as  if  he  was  standing  in  broad 


TWO  SECONDS  aOei  thil  picture  wot  token  the  eerie  tpecter 
vaniihed  into  thin  oir,  loid  photogropher  Be»  Stocker. 


what  1  saw  and  photographed 
was  the  ghost  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

"There  is  no  mistaking  it. 
There's  not  been  another  like 
it  .  .  .  it  was  one  of  a  kind,  like 
the  man  himself. 

"If  I  had  any  doubts  about 
ghosts  or  spirits,  they're  gone 
now  Pictures  don't  lie." 

The  earliest  known  ghost 
sighting  came  less  than  a  week 
after  the  hallowed  Lincoln 
shrine  was  opened  It  was  re- 
ported by  a  Washington,  D.C  . 
patrolman  who  saw  the  top-hat- 
ted figure  while  walking  his 
early  morning  beat  in  the  park 


where  the  memorial  stands 
The  patrolman's  description, 
like  all  the  others  through  the 
years,  is  identical  to  that  given 
by  Stocker 

"There's  one  thing  for  cer- 
tain. It  wasn't  a  living  human 
being.  "  Stocker  declared.  "1 
was  looking  right  at  the  figure 
when  it  suddenly  vanished 
into  thin  air.  Poof!  Just  like 
that. 

"But  my  pictures  prove  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  ghost  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  does  haunt 
the  great  shrine  that  we  Amer- 
icans built  in  his  honor  and 
memory" 


GHOST  neon  Lincoin'i  »tatu«. 
The  Woihington  Monument  ii 
in  the  background. 


Courtroom  shocker:  Key  witness  is  JeafS  blind! 


MYSTERIOUS  figure  of  Hon- 
est Abe  opproochet  the  steps 
o(  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

WEEKLY  WORLD  NEWS  |  dayhght 
5  June  12.  im> 


"The  bottom  line  is  that 


The  chief  witness  against  Robert 
Aitken  Is  going  to  testify  againsl  him  — 
even  though  she's  deaf  and  blind! 

Mary  Aitken.  the  Longmont.  Colo  ,  man's 
aunt,  will  testify  that  her  nephew  stole  $55,000 
from  her  bank  account  instead  of  using  the 
money  to  pay  her  bills  as  he  should  have,  au- 
thorities say 

In  preliminary  testimony  before  a  judge. 
Mrs.  Aitken  "listened"  to  questions  using  an 


interpreter  who  traced  letters  on  her  palm  She 
repeated  the  questions  aloud  to  prove  she  un- 
derstood them,  then  answered 

She  told  the  court  her  nephew  had  the 
power  to  pay  bills  and  handle  her  investments. 

"I  didn't  consider  that  power  to  use  money 
for  his  own  benefit."  she  testified 

Said  prosecutor  Mary  Keenan:  "I  have 
every  bit  of  confidence  in  Mary  Aitken  as  a  wit- 
ness. I  really  admire  her" 
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Bank  is  linked 
to  missile  sales 
by  U.S.  to  Iran 

Associated  Press 

LONDON  —  New  details  were  reported  Sat- 
urday about  the  role  of  the  scandal-plagued 
Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  International  in 
sales  of  U.S.  anti-tank  missiles  to  Iran  during 

Tehran's  war 


Briefings 


with  Iraq. 

The  Financial 
Times,  Britain's 
leading  financial  daily,  said  London  branches 
of  the  bank  were  used  to  finance  arms  sales  to 
Iran  in  1985.  which  it  says  were  apparently 
arranged  by  Indian-born  British  arms  mer- 
chant Ben  Baneijee. 

But  the  newspaper  said  that  because  the 
arms  were  not  directly  exported  from  Britain, 
the  deal  was  not  illegal  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  did  not  cite  its  sources  regarding  the  involve- 
ment of  Banerjee,  who  died  in  May  1990. 

Luxembourg-based  BCCI  is  at  the  center  of 
a  worldwide  scandal  involving  allegations  of 
fraud  and  money  laundering. 

Law  enforcement  and  congressional  offi- 
cials in  the  United  States  have  already  said  the 
CIA  used  BCCI  to  transfer  money  to  U.S.- 
backed  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua  and  Afghani- 
stan. Former  White  House  aide  Oliver  North 
used  the  bank  to  set  up  accounts  for  covert 
operations,  they  said. 

The  Financial  Times  said  a  1985  missile 
deal  involved  |18.9  million  and  "at  least  two 
payments  through  separate  branches"  of  BCCI 
in  London.  It  said  the  shipments  were  labeled 
as  1,250  forklifts. 


Washington 


Wilder  emerges  with  speech:  vir 

gmia  Gov.  L.  Douglas  Wilder  emerged  Saturday 
from  a  month  deliberately  out  of  the  spotlight 
to  deliver  a  fiery  attack  on  President  Bush  and 
fellow  Democrats  and  to  lay  out  the  rationale 
for  his  likely  1992  presidential  campaign. 
Wilder  chose  a  speech  to  a  Young  Democrats 
meeting  in  Miami  to  deliver  the  clearest  signal 
yet  that  he  plans  to  seek  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation. 

Tile  falls  on  Lincoln  statue:  a  marble 

panel  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
fell  on  top  of  the  famed  statue  and  broke  early 
Saturday,  officials  said.  The  stately,  19-foot- 
high  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  received  tiny 
scratches  in  the  head  and  neck  area,  an  inspec- 
tion revealed  Saturday. 
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Many  groups  latch  on  to  Lincoln's  ideals 


WASHINGTON  - 1  huddled  inside  my 
liooded  coat  and  headed  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  on  Thursday,  the  day  after 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday,  to  see  what  the 
fuss  was  about. 

"Fuss"  is  almost  a  cliche  in  Washmgton, 
but  this  particular  tizzy  caught  my  attention 
because,  I  confess,  it  was  a  welcome  con- 
trast to  the  frenzy  over  a  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  supply  of  duct  tape  and  how  many 
mobile  missile  launchers  will  be  scattered 
about  Washington. 

Apparently  some  people  are  indignant  _ 
about  an  eight-minute  video  in  the  visitors 
center  in  the  basement  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  They  contend  the  film  clip  makes 
it  appear  as  though  Lincoln  would  have  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  every  march  or  speech 
that's  occurred  on  the  steps  or  the  grounds  ot 
the  monument. 

They  say  it's  twisting  history  to  tit  a 
politically  correct,  left-wing  social  agenda 
(their  words).  . 

A  Kansas  congressman  got  so  agitated 
that  he  asked  the  Bush  administration  to 
look  into  it  and  is  considering  legislation  to 
do  something.  {He  doesn't  specify  what.) 
Being  that  Rep.  Todd  Tiahrt  is  both  a 
Republican  and  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Bush  administration  snapped 
to  There's  a  committee  preparing  to  brief 
the  director  of  the  National  Park  Service  on 
what  should  be  done  about  the  video. 

The  video  shows  the  big  marble  statue  ot 
Lincoln  that's  upstairs  in  the  memonal  juxta- 
posed with  still  photos  or  film  of  vanous 
events  that  have  occurred  there. 
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Among  the  shots;  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr's  "I  Have  a  Dream  Speech,"  astronaut 
John  Glenn's  visit  with  a  Russian  cosmo- 
naut, a  gay  rights  parade,  a  pro-ERA  rally,  a 
demonstrafion  against  the  discrimination  ot 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Manan 
Anderson's  concert  when  she  was  denied  the 
chance  to  perform  in  Constitution  Hall 
because  she  was  black,  visits  or  speeches  by 
Presidents  Johnson,  Truman,  Franklin 
Delano  RooseveU  and  Clinton,  anti-war 
protests  and  vigils,  the  poor  people's  march, 
the  American  Nazi  Party's  anti-civil  nghts 
march,  a  parade  in  support  of  Roe  v.  Wade. 

The  narrator  quotes  excerpts  of  Lincoln  s 
speeches  and  writings  as  well  as  the 
Declarafion  of  Independence.  Other  voices 
include  King's,  various  protesters,  newscast- 
ers and  Anderson  singing  "My  Country  lis 
of  Thee." 


It  ends  with  shots  of  a  diapered  toddler 
crawling  up  the  steps,  a  white  family  praying 
on  their  knees  and  a  bunch  of  nuns  lighting 
candles  at  some  unspecified  vigil. 

As  a  display  of  what  has  happened  at  the 
monument,  there's  not  much  to  quarrel  with. 
The  Lincoln  Memonal  has  been  the  site  of 
protest  marches  and  events  since  Marian 
Anderson's  1939  concen.  Many  (not  all) 
have  been  over  causes  that  the  center-liberal 
segments  of  society  endorsed. 

For  whatever  reason,  organizers  of  center- 
ri"ht  demonstrations  -  against  abortion  and 
the  Promise  Keepers  rally  come  to  mind  - 
have  "otten  permits  for  events  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Mall,  closer  to  the  Capitol  or 
Supreme  Court.  Fihn  clips  of  events  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  then,  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  depict  those  types  of  rallies  and 
protests.  Unless,  of  course,  one  wanted  to 
twist  history  for  a  politically  correct,  nght- 
wing  social  agenda. 

Snippiness  aside,  it's  valid  to  ask  what 
the  video  is  trying  to  accomplish.  Is  it  a 
primer  on  Lincoln's  views,  or  is  it  a 
panoramic  view  of  how  the  memorial  has 
developed  into  a  site  of  speeches  and 
protests? 

Rep.  Mark  Souder,  whose  subcomnuttee 
oversees  the  national  parks,  thinks  that's 
where  the  video  fails.  He  hasn't  seen  it,  but 
he's  heard  about  it. 

"1  don't  really  have  a  problem,  at  all,  that 
this  has  become,  like  the  Boston  Commons 
was  in  its  day  and  like  Independence  Square 
is  major  sites  of  dissidence.  So  how  would 
you  show  a  video  that  doesn't  have  people 


mostly  complaining  about  the  status  quo?" 
he  said. 

But  Souder  said  any  implication  that 
Lincoln  would  have  endorsed  the  vanous 
causes  is  off  base.  Besides  that,  he  said, 
"Lincoln  was  not  a  huge  free-speech  person. 
He  wasn't  anti-free  speech,  but  he  was  kind 
of  selective." 

Lincoln  historian  Gerald  Prokopowicz, 
who  used  to  work  at  Fort  Wayne's  Lincoln 
Museum,  said  Lincoln  certainly  would  have 
endorsed  political  speech  and  an  intense 
exchange  of  ideas. 

"As  a  lawyer  and  politician,  words  were 
his  stock  in  trade,"  Prokopowicz  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Park  Service  will  re-eval-  , 
uate  the  video  to  see  whether  intersplicmg 
Lincoln's  words  with  the  speeches  of  advo- 
cates of  various  causes  is  appropriate, 
spokesman  David  Bama  said. 

As  Souder  and  Prokopowicz  each  said, 
Lincoln  is  such  a  popular  figure  of  American 
history  that  many  groups  want  to  claim  hira. 
Seems  to  me  every  group  has  just  as  much 
right  to  him  as  the  other. 

The  solution  to  this  video  angst  is  not  to 
fight  over  it  but  to  separate  its  parts.  A  short 
biography  of  Lincoln  could  run  back-to-back 
with  a  history  of  the  events  that  have 
occurred  at  the  memorial. 

This  is  Souder's  idea.  Perhaps  he  11 
encourage  his  friends  on  the  Appropnations 
Committee  to  allocate  money  for  the  devel- 
'  opment  of  two  new  videos  or  suggest  that 
private  groups  pay  for  them  as  part  of  the 
upcoming  celebration  of  Lincoln's  200th 
birthday. 
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Lincoln  Memorial  video  gets  conservativ 


By  Michael  J.  Sniffen 

Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  -  The  National 
Park  Service  sought  out  footage  of 
"conservative  -  right-wing  demon- 
strations" to  revise  the  video  shown 
to  visitors  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
after  being  pressured  by  conserva- 
tives who  complained  the  display 
implied  Abraham  Lincoln  supported 
abortion,  homosexuality  and  liberal 
causes. 

Park  Service  documents  released 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  show  officials  bought  video  of 
President  Bush,  pro-gun  advocates 
and  pro-Iraq  war  rallies  and  also 
considered  removing  images  of  for- 
mer President  Clinton  at  the  memori- 
al. 

Park  Service  officials  said  they 
wanted  the  video  to  be  politically 
balanced  but  refused  to  provide  a 
copy  of  the  revision  to  the  Associated 
Press,  saying  it  was  still  being  evalu- 
ated. 

The  current  eight-minute  video. 


which  has  been  viewed  by  millions 
of  visitors  since  1994,  was  created  by 
the  Park  Service  in  an  unprecedented 
collaboration  with  high  school  stu- 
dents around  the  country.  It  shows 
Martin  Luther  King  Jn's  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  speech,  presidential  visits 
and  glimpses  of  dozens  of  protest 
marches  at  the  memorial  on  the  Mall 

Smdents  and  teachers  who  col- 
lected money  to  pay  for  the  project 
and  worked  with  the  Park  Service  a 
decade  ago  said  they  were  surprised 
by  the  effort  to  give  their  display  a 
more  conservative  touch. 

"The  Lincoln  Memorial  is  Ameri- 
ca's soapbox,"  said  llene  M.  Morgan 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  as  a  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  high  school  student  helped 
organize  the  project.  "This  was  where 
people  have  stood  to  get  America's 
attention.  That's  what  we  were  trying 
to  capture." 

The  service  has  spent  about 
$20,000  revamping  the  video  and 
buying  footage  -  including  some 
from  the  Associated  Press  -  after 
conservative  poUtical  groups  crit- 


icized the  current  display  and  orga- 
nized a  campaign  of  petitions  and 
e-mails  demanding  changes. 

"The  video  gave  the  impression 
that  Lincoln  would  have  supported 
abortion  and  homosexuality,"  said  the 
Web  site  of  the  Rev.  Louis  Sheldon's 
Traditional  Values  Coalition. 

"Absent  from  the  video  were  any 
Promise  Keepers  marches  or 
Marches  for  Jesus  ralhes  at  the  cap- 
ital. The  video  was  totally  skewed  to 
present  only  a  leftist  viewpoint,"  the 
Web  site  said. 

Documents  about  the  revision 
were  released  to  two  liberal  advocacy 
groups.  Public  Employees  for  Envi- 
ronmental Responsibility  and  the 
People  For  the  American  Way  Foun- 
dation, after  they  sued  under  the 
Freedom  of  Infomiation  Act.  Major 
portions  of  the  1,500  pages,  provided 
to  AP  by  the  groups,  were  blacked 
out  on  grounds  they  included  pre- 
decision  information  that  did  not 
have  to  be  disclosed. 

'This  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  Bush  administration's  efforts  to 


mm  the  federal  government  into  a 
right-wing  propaganda  machine," 
said  Ralph  G.  Neas,  president  of 
People  For  the  Araencan  Way.  "Now 
they're  trying  to  rewrite  history  on 
the  basis  of  ideology  and  abuse  FOIA 
to  conceal  the  evidence." 

Park  Service  Deputy  Director  Don 
Murphy  disagreed,  saying  the  service 
has  a  "responsibility  to  present  a 
balanced  approach.  We  do  not  re- 
spond solely  to  any  special  interest 
group." 

The  agency  said  no  one  from  the 
White  House  ever  contacted  the  Park 
Service  or  Interior  Department  about 
the  video. 

But  within  weeks  of  the  first  con- 
servative complaints,  the  Park  Ser- 
vice's Harpers  Ferry,  W.Va.,  design 
center  was  put  to  work  on  revisions. 

In  a  Feb.  20,  2003,  e-mail,  Tim 
Radford,  a  Harpers  Ferry  Center 
employee,  requested  a  search  of 
video  archives  "for  footage  of  conser- 
vative -  'right  wing'  demonstrations 
(several  lines  blacked  out)  Lincoln 
Memorial,  please  'rush.'  " 


In  a  Dec.  10,  2004,  memo,  the 
Haipers  Ferry  Center  said  the  revi- 
sions were  the  result  of  "concerns 
and  complaints  that  the  interpretive 
video  in  the  memorial  exhibit  space 
focuses  on  protests  from  liberal  or 
special  interest  groups  from  one  poir.X 
of  view  and  excludes  or  minimizes 
other  points  of  view  of  a  more  con- 
servative perspective."  Proposed 
solutions  are  blacked  out. 

Vikki  Keys,  superintendent  of 
parks  and  monuments  on  the  Mall, 
said  the  video  work  has  now  been 
folded  into  a  routine  reassessment  of 
the  entire  memorial  exhibit. 

Gregg  Behr,  who  as  a  shident  in 
Pittsburgh's  suburbs  helped  design 
the  exhibit,  said  the  protests  shown  in 
the  video  "should  move,  provoke  or 
charge  us  and  outrage  us.  That  isn't 
an  endorsement  of  any  view. 

"I'm  glad  Rev.  Sheldon  is  out- 
raged," Behr  said.  "An  exhibit  so 
bland  that  it  olfends  no  one  would 
dishonor  all  our  fellow  Amencans 
and  friends  who  came  to  that  space 
for  all  sorts  of  different  reasons." 
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National  Photo 

Chief  Justice  Tafl,  President  Harding,  and  Robert  Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Lincoln  Memorial 


The  Memorial  lo  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Washing- 
Ion,  D.  C,  which  was  dedicated  May  30,  1922,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  in  which  President  Harding 
and  Chief  Justice  Taft  look  part,  is  a  marble  struc- 
ture 84  feel  wide  and  1 56  feet  long,  built  upon  a 
circular  terrace  1,000  feet  in  diameter,  ll  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  ihe  floor  of  the  Memorial  building  is  45 
feet  higher  than  grade.  Henry  Bacon,  architect  of 
the  structure,  says  of  it: 

"  The  most  important  object  is  the  statue  of  Lin- 
coln, which  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Memorial, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  imposing  position  in  the  place  of 
honor,  the  gentleness,  power,  and  intelligence  of  the 
man  expressed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  sculptor's  art, 
predominate.  This  portion  of  the  Memorial  where 
the  statue  is  placed  is  unoccupied  by  any  other  ob- 
ject that  might  detract  from  its  effectiveness,  and 
the  visitor  is  alone  with  it. 

"The  smaller  halls  at  each  side  of  the  central 
space  each  contains  a  memorial  —  one,  of  the  second 
inaugural,  and  the  other,  of  the  Gettysburg  address. 

"  While  these  memorials  can  be  seen  from  any  part 
of  the  hall,  they  are  partially  screened  from  the 
central  portion,  where  the  statue  is  placed,  by  means 
of  a  row  of  Ionic  columns,  giving  a  certain  isolation 
to  the  space  they  occupy  and  augmenting  thereby 
their  importance.  I  believe  these  two  great  speeches 
made  by  Lincoln  will  always  have  a  far  greater 


meaning  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  visi- 
tors from  other  countries  than  a  portrayal  of  periods 
or  events  by  means  of  decoration. 

■'  Surrounding  the  walls  inclosing  these  memorials 
of  the  man  is  a  colonnade  forming  a  symbol  of  the 
Union,  each  column  representing  a  State  —  thirty- 
six  in  all  —  one  for  each  Slate  existing  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  death,  and  on  the  walls  appearing  above 
the  colonnade  and  supported  at  intervals  by  eagles 
are  forty-eight  memorial  festoons,  one  for  each  State 
existing  at  the  present  time." 

The  cost  of  the  memorial  is  $2,939,720.  The 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  by  Daniel  Chester 
French,  dean  of  American  sculptors.  With  its  ped- 
estal and  base  it  is  thirty  feet  high.  The  statue  itself, 
without  the  pedestal,  is  twenty-one  feet  high,  and 
weighs  150  tons.  The  figure  of  Lincoln  is  nineteen 
feet  high  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
boot.  The  head  measures  three  feet  in  height.  The 
great  armchair  in  which  Lincoln  is  seated  is  twelve 
and  one-half  feet  high,  over  the  back  of  which  a  flag 
has  been  draped.  The  boot  is  three  and  one-half 
feet  long,  and  it  is  eight  feet  from  the  boot  to  the 
kneecap.  The  statue  was  cut  by  Piccirilli  Brothers, 
marble  cutters,  of  New  York  City,  The  statue  is  of 
Georgia  marble,  and  the  pedestal  and  base  of  Ten- 
nessee marble.  It  look  the  sculptor  four  years  to 
produce  the  statue. 
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A  PERPETUAL  SHRINE  OF  BEAUTY  :    THE  LIN'COLN  MEMORIAL 

When  the  Ariington  Memorial  Brklsje  is  dedicated  in  George  Wasliingfton's  bicentennial  year,  tlie  Mall,  extending  from  the  Capitol  to  tlie 
Lincoln  Memorial,  will  be  directly  connected  with  the  Arlinsfton  Ampliitlieater  and  National  Cemetery.  The  group  of  buildings  in  the  left  back- 
ground houses  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital;  the  wliite  structure  to  the  riglit  is  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  monument  in  tlie  lower 
right  foreground  is  in  memory  of  John  Ericsson,  in\  entor  of  tlie  J]fpiiilor,  famous  in  Ameriran  naval  history. 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

And  Notes  on  Other  Recent  Art  Developments 
AT  THE  National  Capital 

BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS 


THE  national  capital's  importance  as  a 
cultural  center  waxes.  During  1921 
this  fact  will  be  disclosed  strikingly,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  art.  After  several  post- 
ponements the  Lincoln  Memorial  will  be 
dedicated  this  Spring,  with  a  splendor  and 
dignity  befitting  the  occasion,  and  worthy  of 
the  great  democrat  and  humanist  so  com- 
memorated and  also  of  the  three  artists- 
Henry  Bacon,  Daniel  C.  French  and  Jules 
Guerin— who  have  brought  to  perfection  the 
nation's  finest  achievement  to  date  in  elegaic 
art. 

Likewise  ere  long  the  people  will  pass 
within  the  drors  and  revel  in  the  treasures  of 
the  Freer  Museum,  designed,  built  and  paid 
for  by  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  as  a 
perfectly  appointed  home  for  the  American 
and  Oriental  art  collections  that  he  gave  to 
the  nation  and  entrusted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  To 
lovers  of  the  art  of  Whistler  it  will  always 
be  a  Mecca,  for  Freer  in  this  field  had  an 
unrivalled  collection  in  some  respects;  and 
the  collections  of  Oriental  Art  will  fill  a 
gap  formerly  existing  in  the  city's  array  of 
art  wealth.  This  museum  is  so  endowed 
that   it   will   grow   steadily,   and  priceless 


treasures  come  to  it  month  by  month  with- 
out special  heralding. 

The  Nation  s  Memorial  to  Lincoln 
To  the  credit  of  the  lawmakers  be  it  said, 
however,  that  from  the  day  in  Februar)', 
1911,  when  Congress  named  a  commission 
to  plan  and  erect  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
down  to  the  present  time  they  have  risen  to 
their  privilege  as  cooperators  with  a  reverent 
public  and  an  expert  advisory  board.  Money 
from  the  treasury  approximating  $2,750,000 
has  been  voted.    After  the  controversy  over 
the  site  was  composed,  "politics"  took  their 
flight,   and  common  sense  and  good  taste 
ruled.     Fair  competitive  tests  were  estab- 
lished, and  in  the  award  merit  counted.  In 
April,  1912,  Mr.  Henry  Bacon  was  conri- 
missioned  to  prepare  the  final  design,  and  in 
June  it  was  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission.   A  site  was  chosen  on  a  parkway 
near  the  historic  Potomac,  nigh  unto  the 
Virginian  heights  of  Arlington  and  the  home 
of  Lee;  and  so  placed  that  the  memorial 
is  on  the  main  axis  of  a  city  plan,  the  other 
focal  points  of  which  are  the  Capitol  and 
the  majestic  Washington  Monument.  Iso- 
lated and  "remote  from  the  common  habita- 
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tions  of  men,"  as  John  Hay  said,  endorsing 
the  site,  and  "apart  from  the  business  and 
turmoil  of  the  city,  isolated,  distinguished 
and  serene"  the  Memorial  now  stands  ready 
for  its  formal  dedication. 

Its  main  features  are  a  seated  statue  of 
Lincoln,  by  Daniel  C.  French;  bronze  tablets 
of  heroic  size  with  the  texts  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech  and  his  Second  Inaugural ; 
and  mural  decorations  depicting  "Emancipa- 
tion" and  "Reunion,"  by  Jules  Guerin.  The 
building  is  classic  in  architectyre ;  built  of 
marble  and  bronze;  in  dimensions,  156  feet 
long  by  84  feet  wide ;  raised  on  a  terrace  so 
that  its  height  will  be  122  feet  above  the 
roadway  grade.    The  nation's  homage  is  to 
be  paid  enduringly  in  terms  of  beauty  to  a 
personal    incarnation    of    goodness,  moral 
might,  and  inclusive  human  love.    The  Illi- 
nois railsplitter  is  to  have  a  memorial,  simple, 
dignified  and  grand;  one  that  widely  traveled 
Americans  and  informed  foreigners  who  have 
had  full  opportunity  to  study  the  memorial 
already  agree  is  to  "stand  a  supreme  accom- 
plishment of  memorial  art,  comparable  with 
the  greatest  of  the  world's  works." 

Design,  construction  and  first  use  of  this 
national  shrine  happen  to  have  coincided  with 
an  unprecedented  general  turning  of  the 
world's  thought  to  Lincoln  the  man  and  the 
wise  statesman.  Idealists  everywhere,  in  the 
grip  of  war,  have  turned  to  study  the  career 
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of  the  man  who  by  war  held  a  nation 
together  and  also  freed  men  from  bondage. 
The  patience,  wisdom,  generosity,  inflexible 
will  but  fluid  method,  and  atoning  sorrow 
and  tragic  death  of  the  man  have  drawn  non- 
American  peoples  and  their  statesmen  and 
artists  to  study  Lincoln's  career  and  derive 
help  from  it.  He  looms  larger  to-day  than 
ever  before  as  a  major  personage  in  world 
histor}\  Lord  Charnwood's  biography,  John 
Drinkwater's  moving  play,  the  British  wel- 
come to  Barnard's  and  Saint  Gaudens's 
statues  of  the  man,  and  Lloyd  George's  re- 
peated citations  from  Lincoln's  documents  of 
state  as  advice  suitable  for  civilization's  pres- 
ent sorrow  and  peril — these  register  the 
change  that  has  come  in  the  England  that 
derided  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  over  Lincoln  is 
coming  to  be  universally  revered  and  loved. 
No  myths  or  miracles  or  disputed  words  or 
deeds  hamper  approach  to  him  by  the  most 
rational  of  contemporary  thinkers  and  serv- 
ants of  humanity.  There  are  fewer  heretics 
to-day  in  the  "Lincoln  religion"  than  in  any 
other.  Disillusioned  or  skeptical  Christians, 
Jews,  Moslems,  Confucians  and  Brahmins 
find  in  him  a  model  whose  historicity  is  be- 
yond dispute  and  whose  life  is  an  inspiration 
to  imitation  because  he  lived  as  he  taught, 
officially  as  well  as  personally;  and  under 
vast  burdens  of  responsibility,  as  well  as 
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which  the  more  ambitious  project  some  day 
may  flower.  Since  the  nation  in  1919  first 
let  it  be  known  that  it  stood  ready  to  favor 
a  national  collection  of  art  and  to  house  and 
protect  such  a  collection,  collectors  of  emi- 
nence throughout  the  country  have  been 
turning  Washingtonward  to  make  the  nation 
a  trustee  and  depository  of  their  collections; 
and  the  gifts  have  averaged  $600,000  in 
value  annually  ever  since.  To  date  the  out- 
standing prize  won  for  the  people  forever 
has  been  the  Freer  collection.  From  the 
great  war  the  nation  also  has  profited  by 
having  this  new  agency  through  which  to 
function.  All  the  processes  of  art,  often 
executed  by  men  of  highest  talent,  now  have 
stored  their  records  of  the  Great  Armaged- 
don with  the  official  custodians  of  these  pic- 
torial archives;  and  the  bulk  is  now 
so  great  and  the  quality  of  the  collections 
so  high  that  Congress  will  be  fatuously  m'g^ 
gardly  if  at  once  it  does  not  provide  adequate 
(Quarters  for  safe  storage  and  for  worthy 
display. 

A  person  cannot  witness  at  close  range,  the 
incessant  and  ever  mounting  concentration 
of  national  and  international  interest  in 
Washington,  involving  as  it  does  an  almost 
hectic  rush  of  important  persons  to  the  city 
for  conference  on  public  and  vocational 
interests,  without  realizing  how  far-ranging 
is  to  be  the  educational  influence  of  the  art 
of  the  capital  upon  this  host  of  influential 
visitors.  The  "mere  politician,"  the  conven- 
tional tourist,  and  the  "newly  weds" — they 
are  coming  as  of  yore.    But  the  war  and  the 


reconstruction  periods  have  started  capital- 
ward  higher  types  of  nationals  and  of  for- 
eign v-isitors.  The  city  is  becoming  the  per- 
manent administrative  center  of  great  jurid- 
ical, educational,  scientific,  professional  and 
vocational  interests.  Their  respective  ad- 
herents are  to  assemble  regularly  in  the  city 
hereafter.  Whatever  they  find  well  done  in 
the  capital  many  of  them  will  try  to  have 
equally  well  done  in  their  home  towns  or 
cities.  From  which  fact  the  following  claim 
arises:  "The  more  the  nation  does  to  make 
the  capital  lovely  the  sooner  the  country  at 
large  will  rise  to  a  corresponding  esthetic 
level  of  appreciation  and  achievement."  Na- 
tional executives  seldom  fail  to  see  this  logic, 
and  they  act  accordingly.  The  crying  need 
now  is  for  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
will  give  Art  a  recognition  that  Is  her  due. 
If  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Roosevelt  were 
Presidents  with  visions  in  matters  of  art,  who 
have  left  their  stamp  upon  the  capital's  ex- 
ternal adornment,  then  wi,th  equal  pro- 
priety James  McMillan,  lo  ig  time  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Michigan,  may  be  cited 
as  the  lawmaker  par  excellence  who  had 
artistic  vision  and  who  used  personal  and 
official  power  to  foster  beauty  as  a  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  democracy.  He  labored  and 
he  gave  of  his  fortune  to  create  on  the 
Potomac  "a  unified,  organized  and  magnifi- 
cent capital  city  to  express  by  its  perma- 
nence and  grandeur  the  power  and  stability  of 
the  Republic,"  to  quote  Charles  Moore, 
present  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion. 


MODEX  OF  THE  MALL 

(Made  for  the  Park  Commission.   Looking  from  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  up  eastward,  to  the  Crpitol, 
showing  future  parking,  and  the  proper  alignment  of  public  buildings) 
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Photograph  by  Charles  Martin,  National  Geographic  Staff 


THE  LINCOLN   MEMORIAL,  WITH  THE  WASHINGTON   MONUMENT,  AND  THE  CAPITOL 
AND  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  DOMES  IN  THE  DISTANCE 

"The  outside  columns  are  the  simple  Doric,  the  inside  coltmms  the  simple  Ionic.  The 
marble  of  the  structure  is  from  the  Colorado  Yule  mine,  remarkable  for  its  texture  and  the 
purity  of  its  white,  and  for  the  size  of  the  drums  which  make  the  columns  noteworthy  in 
the  architecture  of  the  world." 


C  0  1.  u  ii 


<a.  Why  Is  the  figure  of  Lincoln  In 
Memorial  shown  gltUng  on  an  Ameri- 
can flag?    M  M.  B. 

A.  The  figure  Is  not  seated  on  a 
flag.  Draped  around  Lincoln's  chair 
13  a  flas  against  which  he  leans.  Flag 
Flag  etiquette  today  would  not  per- 
mit such  a  decoration  of  a  chair  It 
was.  however,  permissible  In  Lincoln's 


T  DON'T  KNOW  who  my  grandfather  was; 

I  am  much  more  concerned  to  know 
what  his  grandson  will  be. 

*  *  * 

When  you  have  got  an  el4>h,airt  by  the 
leg  and  he  is  trying  to  run  away,  it's  best  . 
to  let  him  run.  (Probably  Lincoln's  last 
aphorism,  spoken  to  Charles  A.  Dana.  He 
was  shot  a  few  hours  later.) 

*  *  * 

: .  Equality  in  society  beats  inequality, 
whether  the  latter  be  of  the  British-aristo- 
cratic sort,  or  of  the  domestic-slavery  sort. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown 
to  be  "errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views 
so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  new 
views. 

*  *  * 

Explanations  explanatory  of  things  ex- 
plained. (Referring  to  an  argument  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.) 

*  *  * 

As  President,  I  have  no  eyes  but  cbn- 
stitutional  eyes;  I  cannot  see  you.  (To  Con- 
federate commissioners  seeking  negotia- 
tion.) 

*  *  * 

Character  is  like  a  tree  and  reputation 
liko  its  shadow.  The  shadow  is  what  we 
think  of  it;  the  tree  is  the  real  thing. 

*  *  * 

Many  free  countries  have  lost  their 
liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers;  but  if  she 
shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I 
was  the  last  to  desert  but  that  I  never 
deserted  her. 

I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  . 
but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  con- 
trolled me. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  that  other's  consent. 

He  reminds  me  of  a  man  who  mur- 
dered both  his  parents,  and  then  when 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced, 
pleaded  for  mercy  «n  the  grounds  that  he 
was  an  orphan. 

.  .;-,.,.iv;^,.wiasJL;,.....^.v.s,i^ii.".v5.i;. 


I  hold  that  if  the  Almighty  had  ever 
made  a  set  of  men  that  should  do  all  the 
eating  and  hone  of  the  work,  He  would 
have  made  them  with  mouths  only  and  no 
hands. 

'  ik  ^  ^  , 
T  HAPPEN  TEMPORARILY  to  occupy  this 
White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that 
any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come 
here  some  day  as  my  father's  child  has. 
(To  visiting  Ohioan  soldiers,  1864.) 

*  *  * 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present. 

*  *  ;(! 

Few  can  be  induced  to  labor  exclusively 
for  posterity.  Posterity  has  done  nothing 
for  us. 

*  *  * 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  pur- 
pose between  the  Almighty  and  them. 

Better  to  remain  silent  and  be  thought 
a  fool,  than  to  speak  out  loud  and  remove 
all  doubt. 

*  * 

Whenever  I  hear  any  one  arguing  for 
slavery,  I  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  see  it 
tried  on  him  personally. 

*  *  * 

I  have  heard  of  your  recently  saying 
that  both  the  Army  and  the  country 
needed  a  dictator.  . .  .  Only  those  generals 
who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators. 
What  I  ask  of  you  now  is  military  success, 
and  I  will  risk  the  dictatoj^ship.  (To  Gen. 
Joseph  Hooker,  appointing  him  to  com- 
mand the  Army  of  the  Potomac.) 

He  can  compress  the  most  words  into 
the  smallest  ideas  of  any  man  I  ever  met. 
(Of  a  fellow  lawyer.) 

*  *  * 

The  lady  beartet  of  this,  says  she  has 
two  sons  who  want  to  work.  Set  them  at  it 
if  possible.  Wanting  to  work  is  so  rare 
I  mer^t  ^hat  it  should  be  encouraged. 


By  CHARLES  B.  DRISCOLL 


Washington,  March  29. 

WE  DRIVE  Into  Washington  late 
in  the  day,  along  the  ugly  high- 
way from  Baltimore.  This  high- 
way needs  complete  redesigning 
and  reconstruction  as  badly  as  any 
important  stretch  of  road  in  this 
country.  We  note  that  there  Is  a 
widening  operation  going  forward 
at  one  place,  but  we  are  moved 
to  cry  out,  "Oh,  reform  it  alto- 
gether!" The  thousands  of  un- 
sightly signs  and  gaudy  shacks 
along  the  road  give  one  the  jitters. 
Also,  it  is  a  dangerous  road  at 
night,  in  a  storm,  as  I  know,  for 
I've  driven  it  under  those  condi 
tions,  ,\ 


Immediately  upon  arriving  we 
go  to  visit  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
I  never  spend  a  day  in  Washing- 
ton without  paying  my  respects  to 
that  great  work  of  art.    There  is 
a  calm  beauty  about  the  monu- 
ment and  a  brooding  peace  in  the 
j  atmosphere,  dominated  by  the  se- 
tfene  statue  of  the  seated  Lincoln, 
done  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 
If  ever  Oi;r  statesmen  are  tempted 
to  thrust  us  into  another  war,  I 
wish  they  might,  one  by  one  and 
all  alone,  spend  an  evening  under 
the  portico  of  that  memorial.  Far 
greater  values  than  the  glory  of 
war    woyld    be    impressed  upon 
them  as  the  setting  sun  reflects 
the  nation's  tribute  to  Lincoln  in 
the  still  pool  that  stretches  toward 
the  tall  shaft  that  is  consecrated 
to  another  patriot — George  Wash 
ington. 


the  bands  strike  up  that  march. 

Young  Mr.  Sousa  was  paid  $35 
for  the  "special  piece."  He  lived 
to  hear  it  played  in  every  town 
and  country  he  visited,  and  to  see 
it  become  the  most  popular  re- 
quest number  on  every  band  pro- 
gram.  i 

We  have  a  snack  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  and,  as  always, 
hear  much  talk  of  the  great  men 
of  the  world.  The  boys  are  re- 
membering when  Cardinal  Paccelli, 
now  Pope,  spoke  to  them.  They  do 
not  discuss  what  he  said  in  his 
speech,  for  it  is  a  courtesy  to  dis- 
tinguished visitors  that  their 
words,  spoken  at  table  in  the  Press 
Club,  are  not  reported  or  talked 
ab(<ut.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
prelate  made  a  good  impression. 
After  he  had  climbed  into  his  cab, 
outside  the  building,  he  stuck  his 
head  out  the  window  and  said  to 
some  of  the  newsmen  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  curb,  "Tell 
me,  boys,  how  did  I  do?  Did  the 
talk  go  over?" 


'  Visiting  our  old  friend  A.  F. 
Jones,  at  the  Washington  Post,  we 
notice  a  plaster  bust  of  John  Phil- 
ip Sousa,  and  fall  into  a  discussion 
about  him.  As  long  as  I  can  re- 
member I've  heard  and  loved  that 
stirring  march  of  Sousa's  called 
"The  Washington  Post."  As  a  child 
I  supposed  the  title  was  in  honor 
of  a  mUitary  post  at  the  nation's 
capital.  .Now  I  hear  from  Mr. 
Jones  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  great  march,  which  has  been 
played  around  the  world. 

In  1889  Sousa  was  a  young  man, 
directing  the  United  States  marine 
band.  The  Washington  Post  was 
holding  an  pssay  contest,  and 
planned  a  ceremony  for  the  be- 
stowal of  awards  on  -winning 
school  children.  One  of  the  owners 
of  the  newspaper,  meeting  Sousa 
on  the  street,  asked  him  if  he'd 
write  a  special  piece  of  music 
for  the  occasion.  Sousa  did,  and 
his  band  played  it  at  the  celebra- 
tion. He  called  it  "The  Washin-^- 
ton  Post  March,"  and  within  °a 
year  it  had  become  a  popular  air. 

Ever  since,  when  a  parade 
passes  in  front  of  the  Post  building 


Gossip  about  the  club  is  that  the 
President  has  been  found  in  a  sol- 
emn emd  none-too-happy  mood  of 
late  by  visitors  who  have  spent 
some  time  with  him.  Cares  of  of- 
fice now  weigh  heavily  upon  him. 
Not  only  does  the  foreign  situation 
give  him  cause  for  worry.  He  is 
depressed  because  he  fears  the  pol- 
icies and  programs  he  has.  worked 
to  establish  may  be  altogether 
wiped  out  and  washed  away  by  the 
administration  that  will  succeed 
him  in  power. 

It  is  thus  with  all  presidents,  1 
suppose,  as  the  end  of  the  term 
draws  near.  The  power  and  the 
glory  begin  to  fade.  The  individual 
who  has  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
mighty  begins  to  reflect  sadly  upon 
the  unknown  future  and  the  un- 
availing past. 


Jim  Monahan,  whom  I've  known 
many  years  as  a  New  York  writer 
and  magazine  editor,  greets  us  at 
the  club.  He  is  writing  an  article 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
doing  research  on  it  here.  This  is 
the  town  in  which  magazine  writ- 
ers love  to  work.  Officials  and  gov- 
ernment employes  are  accustomed 
to  working  with  writers  and  re- 
porters. Documents,  files,  evidence 
and  books  are  available.  The  Con- 
gressional Library  is  a  treasure- 
house  of  information.  The  boys  at 
the  Press  Club  are  always  willing 
to  help  an  outside  writer  with  tips, 
introductions  and  words  of  sea- 
soned advice. 

Yes,  we  all  like  Washington.  It 
is  the  world's  most  beautiful  and. 
most  friendly  capital  city. 


inspirational  Value  of  Monument.  | 

;     ^tract  trom  a  ..rn.o;^n  "Ab^uhan.  ^^^-  ^^^^^^^^  and  ^ 

:,        Why  shouU  we  build -a  ^^^^^^J^^V monument  fund.    Some  seemed 

nained  as  I  have  heard  men  discussing  the  question  o^,*"  »P?Yth^  canltol  building  and  regarded  it  as  an  ap-  ■; 
to  Sard  the  monument  as  a  decoration  to  the  M^n  in  front  of  the  cap^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Sjoprfation  for  local  improvement  «f  d  not  a  ipatte^^^^^  ^V|ti6n  of  The  monument  Is  its  inspirational  value 

hkve  such  people  come.  The  great  tiiouglit  relaJJve  }«  t^e  ^f^^^on  r  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  monument  to  the  mem- 
(durins  many  years  to  come    l  ean  but  feel  tim^^  ^^         p,a,.ed   »n  the  capltol 

iory  of  the  man  who  is  regarded  as  the    ^i^^'  -^J^f/.^*" "  ome  no  every  two  vears  to  enact  laws  and  give  direction 
(City  and  on  the  capitol  f-^^^^^yi^ZtJ'tHs^nS  anT  daagS  of  our  state  ^lU  ^ 

to  the  affairs  of  state.    'Tis  to  th  s  ^^^y  that  th6  soils  ^naaau^  principles  of  honor  and  jail  . 

Educational  institutions  and  '"oking  upon  f J^he  taUest  characater  of  the  past  century  .  This  rn«h.  . 
khe  elements  of  good  citizenship  that  ^^'^^  .^**^^""-^ri ba^te    W  will  suggest  the  greatness  of  the  deed?., 

Sument  will  suggest  to  them  a  g^«^t"««^„X''t^„'fo'"  ,n^,v^  it  will  also  tell  of  the  greatness  , 

fof  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  natloi^  indlv^  a  great  nation.    It  will,  tell  the  story  of  . 

S^of  the  character  of  one  who  was  greater  than  any  J,"*  ^'[L^^^^      ^  . 

essential  greatness  developed        afherence  tc^prioci^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

r     -Fellow  citizens  we  owe  it  to  our  future  ^'t»f  "'^'P  t^„;'%*  f '^^^i^en      Let  it  stand  for  consideration  for 
llfuture  generation.,  to  exemplify  the  ohara^temtic^^^^  an  ambition  ^o  bj»  . 

Others   criPHt  generosity  for  all  mapkio^.  *n   "^tinctlye  iryve  oi  esteem.    What  an  inspiration  it  wW_J 

or  our  fe11own,en  W  "^^^f f  "^f  ^V^rth'  potentialities  in  -; 

|e  to  the  fLrabitioiiis  youth  in  poverty,  wbaf  all  JnsPlra.^.  lo^  l^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^    scorns  ^ 

fhls  breast  and  hear  humanity's  call  to  s^J-^Y^c!-  .™  dl^iitT  to  honfest  common  manhood.  It  will  tell  the  story 
the  pr«;3V(aices  of  wealth  and  bjrth  Pur?»o  tVat  the  world  is  longing  for  him  aiid  will  open 

lof  the  one  Who  taught  the  l^urnblest  ^^""^'^''let  I*  inspirational  power  call  from  t^e  ranl«  o'/«nilng 

ttoT  him  a  path  to  power.    Build  the  "l°"'^„t^*Xod  and  a  more  righteous  and  exhalted  type  of  citizenship 
generations  a  noble  type  of  manhood  and  woraannooa      a  ,       T  .      ■  -- 


By  LILLIAN  A.  HIFTLINE 

Sundoy  Adaoaiins  Spaciol  Writer 

1  FIRST  SAW  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
'n  the  early  mist  of  a  Spring  Morn- 
mg.  and  1  watched  the  city  come  to 
I'fe  around  it.  I  mingled  with  the  peo- 
ple and  obs.M  ved  their  faces  as  thev 
hurried  by.  ^ 

f  saw  it  reflected  in  the  eager  in- 
nocent eyes  of  school  children. 

'  saw  it  in  the  impatience  of 
nurrymg  workers. 

f  saw  its  reflections  of  justice  in 
the  weary  eyes-of  soldiers. 

'L       ^^"^  P^f'^"»  wrinkled 
race  of  a  Negro,  aged  and  careworn 
1  _saw  the  reverence  in  their  eyes 
as  they  went  their  way 

I  asked  myself  why.  WHY' 
'  thought  about  the  things  I  knew 

of  Lincoln  ahd  his  life: 

Lincoln  was  a  homely,  awkward 
man. 

Lincoln  had  jess  than  a  year's  for- 
mal schooling. 

Lincoln  was  a  humble  man. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  without  malice. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  charity. 

Lincoln  was  patient. 
.    Lincoln  knew  heartbreak,  defeat, 
and  mental  agony. 

Lincoln  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  between  his  , 
election  and  his  inauguration,  seven 
•states  seceded  from  the  Federal 
Union,  to  be  followed  .soon  by  four 
others. 

Lincoln,  during  the  Civil  War.  wa.s 
reviled  as  no  other  President  ever 
has  been. 

Lincoln  was  killed  by  an  a.ssassin. 

Lincoln  was  the  most  loved  of  our 
Presidents.  

Monuments  have  been  erected  to 
him  all  over  the  World,  and  his 
Gettysburg  Address  etched  in  stone, 
on  a  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
along  with  England's  Kings  and 
Queens. 

And  now  this  graven  image,  this 
beautiful  Memorial  to  him.  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac;  the  river 
which  once  divided  our  Country, 
which  is  visited  more  reverently  than 
any  other  spot  in  Washington. 

I  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  have  explored  his  life  and  have 
written  \moks  about  him.  And  the 
hundreds  more  who  will  tabor  far 
into  the  nights  of  the  years  to  come: 
writing  books  that  your  children  and 
mine  will  read  and  wonder  over,  and 
I  asked  my.self  the  eternal  question: 
'  WHY? 

Why  was  this  man  what  he  was? 

Ci()(\  alone  knows. 


T  realized  that  beautiful  misty 
morning  as  I  gazed  upon  the  lined 
face  of  Lincoln,  that  Freedom  is  not 
an  empty  word. 

And  it  would  be  nice  if  the  foreign 
leaders  who  feel  that  war  is  neces- 
sary, could  see  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
as  we  see  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  see  it  as  we  do.  and  not  with 
angry  eyes.  To  see  its  reflections  in 
the  eyes  of  innocent  children,  in  the 
calm  eyes  of  the  aged  Negro,  in  the 
weary  eyes  of  the  soldier.  Perhaps 
then,  they  too,  would  realize  that 
Americans  know  that  Freedom  is 
not  an  empty  word. 

Why  is  Lincoln  so  loved  now? 

Perhaps  God  loved  him  enough  to 
show  him  the  way.  To  take  him  by 
the  hand  when  the  agony  of  personal 
tragedy  and  the  storms  of  political 
strife  beat  about  him. 

I  like  to  think  that  Lincoln  was 
equal  to  his  hour,  and  that  he  made 
his  way  in  his  TIME,  in  his  WORLD, 
in  his  plain,  humble  way. 

All  these  things  I  thought  about 
that  early  morning,  as  I  watched  the 
city  of  Washington  come  to  life  near 
the  Memorial. 

I  thought  about  it  so  much,  I  went 
back  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  I  stood 
there  again,  fascinated. 

I  remembered  that  my  mother  had 
been  born  in  Lincoln,  England,  and 
that  my  father's  father  had  fought 
in  the  Civil  War.  And  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  had  sat  on  his  lap  on 
rainy  Sundays  and  he  had  told  me 
stories  of  the  Civil  War  and  ex- 
plained the  battles  to  me.  So  that  by 
the  time  I  was  ready  for  school.  I 
knew  that  Lincoln  had  saved  the 
Union.  And  I  knew  the  tragic  story 
of  a  great  Civil  War  General:  FITZ 
.lOHN  PORTER.  How  Porter  had 
been  made  a  political  scapegoat,  had 
been  court-martialed,  stripped  of 
honor  and  rank.  All  this  because 
Lincoln  was  shot  before  he  knew  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  So  even  as  a 
child.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  stories 
of  Lincoln  and  his  sense  of  justice. 

As  I  stood  there  again  late  in  the 
day.  watching  the  fading  light  mak- 
ing shadows.  I  remembered  things  I 
had  read  about  the  man. 

Lincoln  was  a  realist. 

Lincoln  wanted  to  save  the  Union: 


not  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 

Lincoln  was  never  remote.  He  gave 
of  himself  to  the  ordinary  man. 

If  Lincoln  had  a  sense  of  destiny, 
it  did  not  cause  him  to  lose  the  com- 
mon touch. 

If  Lincoln  was  ambitious,  it  only 
forced  him  the  more  to  honor  the 
dignity  of  all  men.  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

I  thought  of  my  brothers  in  for- 
eign service.  For  the  task  today 
remains:  the  same  challenge  in  a 
new  form  is  with  us  still.  And  like 
the  challenge  of  Lincoln's  day,  the 
danger  lies  not  so  much  in  a  foreign 
country,  but  within  ourselves.  We 
must  not  lose  what  the  blood  of  prie- 
vious  generations  has  so  dearly 
gained. 

I  thought  of  many  little  things  I 
had  read  about  Lincoln:  a  gentle 
lover,  a  devoted  husband,  a  loving 
Father. 

The  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  Cabinet  crisis. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  Assassination. 

The  Funeral,  the  Funeral  Car 
which  carried  Lincoln's  body  from 
Washington,  D.C.  to  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, in  the  Spring  of  1865. 

How  did  I  know  that  his  heart  had 
not  died  long  before  his  body  was 
assassinated?  How  did  I  know  that 
the  agony  of  his  walk  through  burning 
Richmond  had  not  seared  his  heart, 
before  the  bullet  did? 

As  I  stood  there  musing  on  the 
things  I  knew  of  Lincoln  and  the 
things  I  did  not  know,  of  one  thing 
I  was  sure:  I  was  glad  my  mother 
had  been  bom  in  Lincoln,  England, 
and  had  married  an  American  whose 
father  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 
So  that  years  later  I  could  visit  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  remember  the 
things  he  had  told  me  about  so  long 
ago  on  those  rainy  Sunday  after- 
noons in  Long  Ridge,  Connecticut. 

And  I  hope  that  I  shall  someday 
have  the  pleasure  of  showing  my  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  my  grandchildren, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  For  they  too, 
will  wonder  about  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial and  what  it  stands  for: 

"FOR  ALL  MEN  ARE  CREATED 
EQUAL  WITH  MALICE 
TOWARD  NONE." 


tory  in  Stone 

BY     C  A  K  It  O  L  L     B  U  O  W  N 

THEY  .stoud  together,  the  old  soldier  and  hi.s 
little  grandson.  You  would  not  liave  known 
perhaps  that  he  had  ever  been  a  soldier— that  is, 
3'ou  would  not  have  known,  had  it  not  been  for  tlic 
bronze  button  he  wore  on  his  eoat  lapel — the  ljutton 
that  means  Civil  War  veteran.  Xt  this  nioincnt  the 
bent  shoulders  were  straigiit,  his  head  ^\■as  thrown 
l)aek,  he  held  his  eap  in  his  hand  and  on  his  i'aee  w  as 
an  e.xpression  ol'  love  and  reverence. 

The  little  boy  looked  up  at  him  woiideriiigl\ ; 
then  he,  too,  removed  his  hat  and  the  light  si)ring 
wind  stirred  the  golden  eurls  of  the  child  and  hftcd 
the  thin  grey  locks  of  the  old  man  as  the  two  of  them 
stood  at  attention. 

"Sonny,"  saifl  the  old  man  softly,  "it's  almost  as 
if  he  were  h(;re  himself." 

Then,  pointing  here  and  there  with  his' face  and 
voice  full  of  memories,  the  old  .soldier  told  the  little 
boy  a  story.  Let  me  describe  what  they  saw  so 
that  you  may  imderslaiid  whom  and  what  the  old 
man  meant  when  he  said,  ''it's  almost  as  if  he  were 
here." 

Beside  them  was  a  jjooI  ol  water,  dappled  green 
and  brown  in  the  spring  sunshine.  At  the  head  of 
the  pool  terraced  white  steps  led  up  to  a  gleaming 
marble  ijuilding.  The  sky  overhead  was  pale  blue, 
with  white  clouds  banked  like  mountains  on  the 
horizon-mountains,  violet  shadows  in  their  valleys. 
The  same  violet  shadows  touched  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  great  |)illars  forming  a  colomuide  aiound 
the  building  which  was  white  as  the 
clouds  themselves.  f 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  beautj'  of 
the  great  Lincoln  Ivlemorial  at 
Washington  which  I  want  you  to 
sec.  It  is  its  meaning,  for  it  tells 
in  marble  and  l)ronze  the  story  of 
the  love  of  the  American  jjeople  for  , 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Did  you  ever  stoj)  to  think  how 
many  dilTerent  ways  there  are  of 
telling  a  story'.'    It  ma\'  be  told  by 

WOl'd    of   JIlOUlll    .1-    thr    old  .-Mlldici 

tolil  it  to  till'  111  tie  l)(iy,  it  may  be 
it  m:(\'  br  e\- 
\'  mu.^ic  (if  the 


momeiit^je  lit tecl  as'fie'''riseslo  speaS'Elie  great  simple 
words  that  Lincoln  spoke. 

Two  of  these  great  speeches  you  will  find  carved 
in  the  marble  walls,  one  at  each  end  of  the  liuilding, 
.separated  from  the  hall  in  ^diich  the  statue  stands 
by  tall  marble  columns. 

Probably  you  have  learned  the  Gettysburg 
address  in  school,  but  here  in  this  wonderful  quiet 
with  the  great  statue  of  Lincoln  not  far  fi'om  you, 
those  simple  words  will  ha\'e  a  new  meaning  for 
j  ou.  You  will  think  of  the  soldiers  sleeping  acro>s 
the  river  and  jjerhaps  you  ^vill  repeat  softly  to 
y  ourself :  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  reniaiiiing  before  us,  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increa.sed  devotion  to  that 
cau.se  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion;  that  we  ln're  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  Covenment  of  the  people,  by  th(!  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  jierish  from  the  earth." 

AND  you  will  icali/e  a  liHlc  belter  what  lhe.se 
great  words  ujcan  as  yttw  limk  above  the  ( leltNs- 
burg  speech  to  the  great  miu-al  |)ainting  lj>-  .lules 
Guerin.  Done  in  the  soft  reds  and  browns  and 
greens  of  autumn  leaves,  it  tells  the  story  of  freedom. 
Across  the  l)acl<ground  are  brown  cyiiress  trees. 
Li  the  center  stands  the  Angel  of  Truth,  w  ith  broad 
white  wings  outstretched  and  hands  uplifted.  On 
either  side  of  th(^  angi-l  stand  .oifl  kneel  the  dusky 
slaves  and  the  chains  are  falling  Irum  their  hands 
and  feet. 


Iiild  in  .-I  liiclui 
pressed  in  lln'  K 
violin  or  organ, 
on  a  iirinteil  pa^r. 

It  is  said  thai 
llein-v  Bak.T.  uii 
kinroln  .Meiiiiirial. 
deal  of  tinir  iTaJii 
Lincoln's  lilr  so  llial  the 
which  he  designed  might 


or  it  may  be  told 

(lir    arcliitci-i , 
dc^iiiiii'd  till- 
-pent    .-i  {ii'cal 
the  .-^tol■i(■s  ol 
I  niildinu, 
tell  Its 


story  truly,    ri'hut  is  why  its  plan 

is   so   beautiful   and   strong  and 

simple  —  because  Lincoln's  life  was  beautiful  ;uul 

strong  and  simple. 

And  the  site  of  the  building  was  chosen  with  the 
same  thought,  a  quiet,  beautiful  place  which  Lin- 
coln himself  might  have  chosen.  Not  far  away  is  the 
citj'  of  Washington;  and  the;  Washington  monu- 
ment, rising  proud  and  erect,  like  a  great  white 
finger  pointing  to  the  sky;  acro.ss  the  Potomac  River 
in  the  National  Cemetery  are  buried  thirty  tluni- 
sands  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  C^ivil  War. 
Five  thousand  of  these  graves  are  marked  unknown, 
but  each  of  those  soldiei's  felt,  when  he  was  living, 
wherever  he  was — in  battlefield  or  camp — that 
President  Lincoln  loved  and  remembered  him. 
To  the  other  side  is  the  Capitol  where  Lincohi 
worked  so  jjatient ly  and  untiringly  and  where  he  laid 
the  plans  which  should  l)ind  the  nation  together. 

Is  it  not  appriipriate  that  the  names  of  States 
in  the  Union  which  Lincoln  helped  to  preserve 
should  be  carved  around  the  cornice  of  the  memorial 
building'!*  ^ 

WITHIN  the  liuilding  the  story  of  Lincoln  is 
told  again — this  time  by  the  sculptor,  Daniel 
Chester  French.  He,  like  Baker,  read  everything 
he  could  find  about  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  studied- 
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Wm  will  tind  anotlirr  drcoradoij  of  the  same  .sort 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building.  Mere,  again,  stands 
the  angel,  but  this  lime  with  hands  placeil  on  tli« 
hands  of  two  figures  which  i-e|)re.sent  the  North  and 
South — joining  them  together.  Below  this  jjaint- 
ing  are  carved  the  w  ords  of  Lincoln's  secoijd  inaugu- 
ral address. 

As  you  read  tlie.se  si)eeches  and  look  at  the  soft- 
toned  jiictures  and  then  tip-toe  again  into  the  hall, 
where  stands  the  great  statue,  and  then  out  into  the 
sunlight,  you  will  realize  as  you  never  have  before 
what  Abj-aham  Lincoln  means  to  the  American 
people. 

And  so  the  story  is  told;  but  let  us  rememljer  that 
greater  than  any  story  in  bronze  or  marble  is  the 
story  we  hold  in  our  liearts,  for  it  is  to  keej)  in  mind 
this  heart-love  that  the  great  memorial  was  built. 


hundreds  of  photographs  of  him  before  modeling 
the  statue,  which  stands  alone  in  the  central  hall. 
And  so  faitMully  has  he  modeled  that  when  you 
pass  between  the  huge  pillars  and  enter  the  great 
hall,  with  its  dim  rich  light,  it  seems  to  you  that  the 
figure  sitting  alone  there  in  the  arm  chair  is  alive. 
'I'hat  he  has  only  dropjjed  into  the  chair  to  rest  and 
that  liis  hands  which  lie  on  its  arms  mav  at  an\- 


Negress  Will  Sing 
of  Lincoln  Shrine 

WASHINGTON,  March  30.— (AP) 
— ^Marian  Anderson,  Negro  contralto 
whose  failure  to  secure  the  D.  A.  R. 
Auditorium  for  a  concert  here 
stirred  up  a  controversy  extending 
to  the  White  House,  received  per- 
mission today  tcf  sing  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Secretary  Ickes,  as  head  oi  the 
National  Park  Service,  authorized 
use  of  the  groimds  at  the  shrine  of 
the  great  emancipator  for  a  free, 
outdoor  concert  Easter  Sunday. 

The  singer  first  sought  to  rent 
Constitution  Hall,  huge  auditorium 
owned  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  This  was  de- 
nied on  the  grounds  that  it  had 
been  reserved  for  an  afternoon 
symphony. 

Later,  the  school  board  was  re- 
quested to  pernut  the  use  of  the 
auditorium  at  Central  High  School, 
a  school  for  white  pupils.  The 
board  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
dual  system  of  schools  for  whites 
and  Negroes,  and  also  said  it  had 
a  rule  against  use  of  the  school 
facilities  for  commercial  purposes. 

However,  it  agreed  to  permit  the 
singer  to  use  the  auditorium  pro- 
vided its  action  was  not  regarded 
as  a  precedent.  Howard  University, 
Negro  ^  institution  sponsoring  the 
singer,  refused  to  accept  the  condi- 
tion. Her  program  is  to  be  broad- 
cast (N.  B.  C,  5  p.  m..  Eastern 
Standard  Time). 


Lincoln  Memorial 


Situated  on  the  Mall,  opposite  Washington  Monument.    Open  from  g  oo  A  M 
to  6:00  P.M.  ivcek-days  and  holidays:  12:00  noon  to  b  oo  P.M.  Sundays 


THE  memorial 
to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  like  that 
to  George  Wash- 
ington,   did  not 
come  into  being 
until  the  genera- 
tion  had  passed 
that    knew  the 
man.  On  May  30, 
1922,   William   Howard  Taft  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Park  Com- 
mission,   formally    presented  the 
nation  with  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
erected  through  public  subscription 
by  the  people  of  the  nation  to  a  man 
who  was  born  in  a  cabin,  became 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  savior  of  the  nation. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  is  regarded 
by  many  people  as  the  outstanding 
attraction  in  Washington.  It  is  a 
rectangular  structure  of  white  mar- 
ble with  a  colonnade  of  thirty-six 
Doric  columns,  one  for  each  state 
existing  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
death.    Within  the  central  hall  is  a 


colossal  figure  of  the  martyr-Presi- 
dent— the  work  of  Chester  French 
Lord.  On  opposite  walls,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  central  hall  by  a  row 
of  four  Ionic  columns,  are  two  me- 
morial tablets,  one  containing  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address,  the  other 
his  second  inaugural  address.  Above 
the  tablets  are  two  large  mural 
paintings,  "Emancipation'"  and 
"Reunion,"  by  Jules  Guerin. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  stands  in  a 
most  fitting  setting  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Mall,  on  the  axis  of  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the 
Capitol.  It  has  an  impressive  ap- 
proach of  broad  steps  and  wide  ter- 
races that  lend  it  an  air  of  solitary 
and  dignified  grandeur  typical  of  the 
man  whose  memory  it  perpetuates. 

The  Lincoln  Ivlemorial  is  conceded 
to  be  the  finest  monument  ever  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  a  man,  and 
many  people  have  pronounced  it  the 
most  beautiful  building  erected 
anywhere  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 


£  C.  O.  BiickinEliam 


THE  MAJESTIC  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


Page  Thirl^'-nlne 


Lincoln  Museum 


Situated  at  No.  516  Tenth  St.    Open  from  g:oo  A.M.  to  10:00  P.M.  daily 


WHEN  Lincoln  fell  the  victim 
of  an  assassin's  bullet,  he  was 
hurriedly  carried  to  a  plain  little 
house  nearby  at  No.  516  Tenth 
Street.  This  building  was  after- 
ward thoroughly  renovated  and 
made  a  Museum  Lincolnia,  so  to 
speak.  It  contains  the  famous  Old- 
royd  Memorial  Collection,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  thousand 
articles  pertaining  to  the  martyred 
President.  Among  these  are  the 
family  Bible;  a  rail  split  by  Lincoln 
in  1830;  the  office  chair  he  occupied 
at  his  desk  in  Springfield  when  draft- 
ing his  first  inaugural  address  and 
forming  his  cabinet;  the  furniture  of 
his  home  at  Springfield,  Illinois;  the 
last  bit  of  writing  that  Lincoln  ever 
did ;  also  the  spur  which  Booth  wore 
and  which  he  accidentally  caught  in 
the  flag  when  leaping  from  the  box 
in  the  theatre  after  the  assassination 
of  the  President. 

In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 


D Harris  &  Euiiic 
THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN 
DIED 

maintaining  the  house,  a  charge  of 
25  cents  is  made  for  admission  .... 
with  reduced  rates  for  large  parties. 
Immediately  opposite  the  Museum 
is  Ford's  Theatre,  in  which  President 
Lincoln  was  shot. 


MEMENTOES  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  THE  LINCOLN  MUSEUK-I 

Page  Forty-one 


Mount  Vernon 


WASHINGTON'S  MANSION 


A VISIT  to  Washington  without 
a  trip  to  Mount  Vernon  is  al- 
most unthinkable.  The  outlines  of 
this  famous  old  house  of  Washington 
are  familiar  to  every  school  child  in 
America.  It  is  one  of  life's  ambitions 
to  be  able  to  say,  "I  have  paid  my 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Washing- 
ton by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ver- 
non. I  have  stood  before  his  tomb 
and  passed  through  the  chambers  of 
the  home  of  this  great  man  of  pa- 
triotism, honor  and  integrity." 

The  house  stands  upon  a  sloping 
hill,  overlooking  the  Potomac  River, 
a  typically  southern  mansion,  with 
its  shaded  lawns,  gardens,  orchards 
and  outbuildings.  The  property  is 
evened  and  cared  for  by  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladies'  Association,  an  or- 
ganization of  patriotic  women 
throughout  the  United  States, 
through  whose  efforts  this  patriotic 
shrine  has  been  preserved  for  the 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

The  associations  that  cluster 
about  this  hallowed  place  endear  it 
to  the  heart  of  every  American.  To 
walk  through  the  rooms,  once  occu- 
pied by  Washington  and  his  noble 
bride,  to  see  the  articles  of  furniture, 


the  gifts  and  mementoes,  each  with 
a  story  of  its  own,  is  to  experience 
strange  thoughts  and  sensations — 
these  sacred  relics  encompass  time, 
as  it  were;  they  are  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead. 

One  sees  the  bed  upon  which 
Washington  died,  and  the  little 
attic  chamber  in  which  his  widow  so 
soon  afterward  breathed  her  last. 

Among  the  many  priceless  relics 
are  the  key  of  the  Bastille,  that 
grim  old  prison  of  French  kings,  at 
last  destroyed  by  a  long  suffering 
people,  a  gift  from  Lafayette  to 
Washington,  and  the  harpsichord, 
or  old-time  piano,  the  wedding  gift 
of  Washington  to  pretty  Nellie 
Custis. 

Mount  Vernon  is  open  to  visitors 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  from 
9:30  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.,  from  April 
I  St  to  October  31st,  and  during  the 
winter  months  from  10:00  A.M.  to 
4:00  P.M.,  except  Sundays.  Re- 
quires 50  minutes  by  Washington- 
Virginia  Railway  electric  cars  from 
1 2th  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue ;  by  steamer,  from  the  foot  of 
Seventh  Street,  one  hour  and  15 
minutes. 
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Lincoln  Memorial  Has  Inspired  20  Millions 


By  Alexander  B.  George. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  UP)— 
This  country's  finest  monu- 
ment will  25  years  old  on 
Memorial  day. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial,  wide- 
ly regarded  as  unsurpassed  the 
world  over  in  simple,  impres- 
sive beauty,  was  dedicated  May 
30,  1922,  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  Taft,  chairman  of  the  me- 


morial commission,  presented 
it  to  President  Harding  for  the " 
American  people  as  "a  shrine 
where  all  can  worship." 

Since  then  it  has  been  visited 
by  soma  20,000,000  persons. 
They  have  come  from  all  the 
states  and  virtually  every  coun- 
try In  the  world.  Young  and 
old,  poor  and  prosperous,  nota- 
bles and  little  people  hav^  spo- 


Tlitt  Lmcola  Statu*  in  Washington,  D.  O. 


ken  of  the  lift  they  got  at  the 
shrine,  especially  from  the 
great  life-like  statue  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Among  50,000  witnessing  the 
dedication  were  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, son  of  the  president,  and 
•  veterans  who  had  fought  on 
both  sides  in  the  Civil  war. 
Men  in  confederate  gray, 
watching  men  in  federal  blue 
present  the  colors  at^the  dedi- 
cation, could  see  the  mansion 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Arlington 
national  cemetery  across  the 
Potomac. 

Whirlwind  Hour. 

Edwin  Markham  read  a  poem 
he  had  written  for  the  occa- 
sion. Two  stanzas  ran  like  this: 

When  the  Norn  mother  saw 
the  whirlwind  hour 

Jireatemng  and  darkening 
as  it  hurried  on, 

She  left  the  heaven  of  he- 
roes and  came  doivn 

To  make  a  man  to  meet  the 
mortal  need 

"The  color  of  the  ground 
was  in  him,  the  red  earth. 

The  smack  and  tang  of  ele- 
mental things. 

The  rectitude  and  patience 
of  the  cliff.'" 

The  memorial  was  designed 
by  Henry  Bacon,  New  York 
architect  who  died  in  1924. 

The  memorial  cost  $2,949,- 
000.     Although    tha  Lincoln 


statue  is  rated  as  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces  and  a 
priceless  heritage  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  cost  only  $88,- 
000.  Six  years  were  spent  in 
its  creation  and  execution. 

Members  of  the  family  of 
Daniel  Chester  French,  who  de- 
signed and  modeled  the  statue, 
have  said  he  made  no  profit  on 
it. 

Georgia  Marble.  - 

The  carving  of  the  Lincoln 
statue  was  done  by  the  six  Pic- 
cirilli  brothers  in  their  shops 
in  New  York,  where  Mr. 
French  also  worked.  It  was 
carved  out  of  28  blocks  of 
Georgia  white  marble  so 
adroitly  joined  together  they 
appear  as  one  huge  monolith. 

Memorial  visitors  are  greatly 
impressed  by  the  strength  and 
kindliness    expressed    in    the  ' 
face  and  hands  of  the  statue. 

Some  typical  comments  are:  - 
"It's  the  most  human  chunk  • 
of  stone  I  ever  saw;"  "He  seta 
so  natural,"  and  "I  want  my 
son  to  see  this.  It's  terrific." 

There's  a  story  of  one  little 
boy  who  started  to  climb  the 
pedestal  and  was  told  by  his 
mother:  "We  must  not  do  any-  - 
thing  undignified  here.    This  ^ 
is  a  holy  place." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  undigni< 

fied,  mommy,"  he  replied.    "I  * 

was  just  going  to  climb  up  on  . 

his  lap.  He  loolis  so  loL  tf^om©,"  ' 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

By  Bay  G.  Catmcn,  J,0  Oak  Street, 
Clinton 

The  Lincoln  Memorial,  designed  by 
Henry  Bacon  of  New  Yorli,  is  regard- 
ed by  many  as  the  outstanding  attrac- 
tion in  Washington.  It  is  a  beautiful 
rectangular  temple,  of  white  marble, 
with  a  colonnade  of  36  Doric  columns, 
one  for  each  state  existing  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  death.  Within  the  cen- 
tral hall  is  a  colossal  figure  of  the 
martyr  President — ^the  worlc  of  Daniel 
Chester  French.  Oh  opposite  walls 
are  two  memorial  tablets,  one  contain- 
ing Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address,  and 
the  other  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
;dress.  Above  the  tablets  are  tv/o  large 
j;inural  paintings,  "Emancipation"  and 
|"Reunion,"  by  Jules  Guerin. 
'  The  Lincoln  Memorial,  however, 
stands  in  a  most  fitting  setting  of  dig-  \ 
nified  grandeur  on  the  banks  of  the ' 
Potomac  at  the  western  end  of  the  i 
Mall.  It  has  an  impressive  approach 
of  broad  steps  and  wide  terraces. 

A  reflecting  pool  lying  between  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  the  Washintgon 
Monument    faithfully    mirrors  the 
classic  outlines  of  both.  Immediately 
to  the  rear  of  the  Memorial  is  the 
magnificent      Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge,  which  was  completed  across . 
the  Potomac  in  1930  or  1931,  joining  i 
the  District  and  Virginia  shores.  With 
the  environs  of  the  Lincoln  Monu-  i 
ment  and  the  Washington  Monument 
are    the    lonely    "Japanese  Cherry, 
Trees"  that  line  the  Tidal  Basin  in 
ithe  West  Potomac  Parle  and  border 
on  the  waterside  drives  of  East  Poto- 
I  mac  Park. 

In  1912  the  Corporation  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  presented  a  gift  to  the  city  of 
Washintgon  as  a  token  of  goodwill  and 
esteem  from  a  sister  capital  city,  3000 
Japanese  flowering  chen-y  trees. 
When  they  are  in  full  bloom,  the  trees 
afford  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
picturesque  sights  to  be  found  in 
Washington.  Tlie  year  I  was  there 
the  cherry  trees  were  all  in  bloom, 
and  It  gave  a  glorious  sight  to  the 
Potomac,  the  Washington  Monument 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  to  the 
city  of  Washington  itself.  The  cherry 
trees  blossoms  are  usually  out  by  the 
;  early  part  of  April,  and  many  people 
visit  Washington  at  that  time  every 
year  just  to  see  this  beautiful  dis- 
play of  nature.  I  was  there  May  1-4, 
?and  I  hope  that  I  will  go  there  again 


1     Si/Mark^m  oalb4tt^4f4v«^ii3/ 
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'gjtidft^  up  dMe  tfiG  fiomc5  of  nich  Iftgf^fiaf^  of  ^asfiin^fon  dri5C-\-_^|  ^  ■ 
J  ri'Sp  sjidi^fhc  ^loom  of  bTOO^n^ploud^  and^  cdtcfi.  4c  5fori(.  of  tfi|j  4fciC&;  •■- 

:  '_cy[\nd  50^5  of  men  \vfto:5e  sjpirit^JdvifGll.^o  longer  |in  tfie  bus|  AfiarTs 
4afi<2re  forgir^'  fidmmcr^  beat  and  Vifgi-ftcr^fecg  fldre^|uim  SUziry 
m^arc  rambliiy  trains  speed  on  ^^^^^^^^i^''^''  "^5^"' 

i    '^ftUc  over  attf^JieiUft^-balm,  .Ifte^^ia^  pf  ^x<Jcdom  i5  unfurted.  , 

5b  tais  fair  fallowed  sadncs  tfic  classic  dreams  of  Genius  ^av^ 

loaic  column,  obelisk,  cntablciturc  and  arcfiifrdvc, 
-^Pilfi  purity  of  Tarian  <jrdcc,  entemplcd  on  D^otomac's  sfiore- 

-Slve  beauty  tacit  vua5  ./Itftcas'  recreated  at  Columbian  doo.: 
:rrom  dome  to  dome,  from  sfiaft  to  sftaft,  tae  amber  ligftf  of  heaven  leaps 

So  glorify  eaca  marble  sarine  waere  DlUmor^  aer  mission  fceeps; 
-Saca  monument  its  message  brings,  yet  o.ie  sfaiid^  out  vuhose  luords  extol 

Sae  spirit  of  tae  man  vufio  dared  to  live  tftc  dictates  of  fiis  soul! 


It  graces  yxHiU  tdc  river's  bank:,  tfic  fair  -ibtomdcs  quiet  nwrgc- 
c/t  mtin^  place  for  fiim  wfio  field  West  freedom  as  ftis  sacred cfurae; 

yor  Ziberhi  pervades  ffic  air  aad  sancfifies  tftc  fiaUoiued  space, 

-^fiilc  s<2cmfo  sound  svuccf  fiarmoaics  of  5craj>a  yv\n^5  tfircmhouttfkdiMe. 

Jlnd  mere  that  white  ftcroic  form,  cixsculptured  bij  Iftc  aands  of  mea, 

322flccfs  tllc  kindly  soul  of  ftim  lufiosc  ^rcat  ficdrl  slants  to  beat  dgaia; 

Oa  Ifial  widejx>rtico  he  rests  witfi  meekness  vuriffcn  oa  liis  face, 
Jlxid  ^dzcs  out  ds  ihou^h  luifft  deep  compassion  for  tftc  ftuman  race. 

©Tiiafc        tfils  bacfcu^oods  boy  fiad  dreamed,  as  sfrcfcficd  before  a  cfiimnc^  place, 

afc  lived  among  fib  frieadlj^  6oofcs  aad  ciphered  oaa  sWl's  face, 
SJidl  i^oatfts  a>ould  dream  some  da^y  of  ftim,  and  vicu^  fiis  form  ia  stately  scat, 

o^ad  measured  cadence  marfc  Ifie  steps  of  ^reat  mca  to  liis  marble  feet  ? 
^ii^ft  crumblia^  sfonea  dad  ruiacd  >x>alls ,  beset  by  storms  of  land  or  sea, 

cillafcc  dust  of  suefi  memorials,  ftis  Auorlc  \uill  liUG  ctcrndlUf; 
Crior  fire,  nor  flood,  nor droiyftt,  nor  frost  -  tftou^fi  myriads  of  seasons  roll- 

C5an  bar^  in  an  cdrlftl^  tomb  tftc  JOatioa's  mau^afccned  soul! 

cAH  liail,  all  fiail  to  iincolns  name*  Obeisancepa^.yc  carffil^  j)o>vcr5} 

'9^el|  ma5      sound  ftis  jprdises  now  and  strcu;  ftis  monumenl  with  floiDcrs: 
'^Pitfi  pride  extol  fiis  virtues  ^reat,  ye  sons  and  ddugftters  of  tfiis  land, 

cAxLcld'tm  the  man  before  whose  sfirinc  uiorld  potenfatcs  in  rouerence  stand, 
c^ll  ftonor  to  tfiis  saintly  soul  who  bore  tfie  burden  of  tftc  5tatc, 

cAnd  brougftt  tfie  Jlatloa  from  tftc  slougft  of  cruel  war  and  bitler  hdtc; 
Xct  cvcr^  state  swee-t  ftoma^c  bria^-,  IPotomac,  sia^  i/our  roundelays, 

c/fnd  hills  of  -^asftington  rejoice  as  aations  join  tftc  ftymns  of  praise  i 

^>fow  blessed  is  T/ic  man  w/io  cLires  to  speaJc  t/ie  f/lou^/its  m<2tse^r/iisb7^s[- 
'V/ioc/idllen^esopj)osinj  worlds,  does  u>e//  fUsj^cirt,  /eaues  God  7/ierest.' 


The  Lincoln  Memorial  And  The  Washington  Plan 


[''ITHE    completed    Lincoln    Memori&l  rises 
'  *    calm  and  terene  in  the  clear  morning  air 
of  this  Washington  spring.    The  encircling 
Jine  of  Doric  columns  allows  glimpses  of  the 
I  seated  Lincoln,  emblem  of  a  nation's  venera- 
(  tion.    Behind  in  the  clear,  new  green  of  the 
/Virginia  hills,  is  plainly  seen  the  white  of 
the  Arlington  Mansion— that  other  monument 
to  the  sacrifice  of  humjin  life  to  national 
ideals.    In  front,  stretching  for  half  a  mile, 
,  the  waters  of  the  lagoon  reflect  the  lines  of 
the  Washington  obelisk.    Already  the  rows 
of  young  oaks  between  confine  the  view  and 
give  promise  of  the  stately  vista  of  times 
to  come. 

Here  in  a  little  space  is  something  beauti- 
ful. After  three  centuries  of  natural  oppor- 
tunity beyond  the  avarice  of  man,  here  at 
least  is  a  smoll  harvest  of  beauty  for  the 
nrLtion.  saved  from  the  almost  universal  de- 
struction of  competitive  industrialism.  Here 
the  spirit  of  man  finds  rest. 

■THE  Lincoln  Memorial  is  the  latest  com- 
pleted  part  of  a  great  project— the  plan 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  A  ru.sh  of  memory 
brings  to  my  mind  the  many  vicissitudes  of 
the  plan  and  the  names  of  men,  many  now 
dead,  who  have  risen  to  defend  U.  Against 
sometimes-  overwhelming  partisan  interests, 
against  the  mistaken  opposition  of  Congrea.s 
against  the  neglect  of  public  opinion  and  the 
encroachment  of  what  was  considered  prac^ 
tical  necessipy  (such  as  even  now  permits  the 
erection  of  high  buildings  in  the  city),  the 
great  plan  of  Washington  has  made  its  way. 

In  1791  President  Washington  -was  charged 
by  Congress  with  the  duty  of  making  plans 
of  a  capital  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
He  engaged  Major  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant,  a 
Frenchman,  to  draw  up  the  planf;,  and  under 
his  supervision  to  lay  out  the  gerfcral  scheme 
of  the  future  city,  indicating  the  position  of 
the  buildings,  the  streeta  and  avenues  and 
the  open  spaces. 

The  area  was  then  a  wlderness  of  woods 
and  marshes.  The  two  together  tramped  over 
the  hills  and  through  the  woods  to  locate  the 
House  of  Congress  and  the  President's  palace. 
With  these  two  points  determined,  the  plan 
eventually  took  shape,  which  was  a  gridiron 
of  intersecting  streets,  having  imposed  upon 
it  the  radiating  system  of  comnuinicating 
avenues.  The  principal  public  buildings  vere 
planned  along  the  great  axis  of  the  Mall,  with 
the  Capitol  at  its  head.  This  main  axis  wms 
intersected  by  a  north  and  south  secondary 
jg^s  with  the  White  House  as  termination 

^  \§i-M        ™»  to  M..BUfifitL  ae. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

By  JOHN  H.  SCARFF. 

equestrian  statue  of  Washington  voted  by 
Congress  in  1783. 

•yHIS  plan  was  finally  adopted,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  official  plan  of  the 
city.  It  was  protected  during  the  life  of 
AVashington  and  Jefferson,  who  succeeded  in 
fixing  U  beyond  poKsibility  of  loss,  but  not 
beyond  neglect  and  encroachment.  Lack  of 
funds  in  the  Federal  Treasury  delayed  it. 
Later  the  Mall  became  a  cow  pasture,  and 
of  such  little  importance  was  the  plan  con- 
sidered that  in  1870  Congress  permitted  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  directly  acro.'^s  the 
Mall,  cutting  off  the  Capitol  from  the  Monu- 
ment and  the  park  in  two.  If  allowed  to 
remain  it  would  have  destroyed  forever  the 
essential  features  of  the  composition. 

During  1000  public  interest  was  again 
stimulated  to  an  interest  in  a  plan  for  the 
city  by  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  moving  of  the  (Capital  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Senator  McMillan. of  Michigan, 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  consider  the  subject  of  plans  Tor 
the  development  of  the  entire  park  system  of 
the  District.  This  committee  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  I).  H.  Burnham,  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr., 
and  Charles  McKim.  These  men  gave  to  it 
a  year  of  comprehensive  study  tluit  included 
visits  not  only  to  the  best-plann?d  cities  and 
parks  of  Europe,  but  to  the  Colonial  estates 
of  Virginia  that  had  been  familiar  to  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.  Later  St.  Gauden.'!  was 
added  to  the  commission.  After  considering 
the  L'Enfant  plan  from  every  angle,  both 
practical  and  ffisthetic, '  they  determined  it 
wa,s  soond  in  all  essentials  and  could  not  be 
improved  upon.  It  was  through  this  commis- 
sion that  the  railroad  was  induced  to  aban- 
don its  rights  to  the  Mall  property  and  move 
to  its  present  location.  The  plan,  although 
by  no  means  past  serious  danger,  was  at  last 
well  on  the  path  to  fulfillment. 

PUNDS  were  finally  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress  for  a  suitable  memorial  to  Lincoln. 
Various  sites  and  schemes  were  advocated — 
a  highway  to  Gettysburg,  the  location  on  the 
axis  of  New  avenue  between  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment and  thii  station,  and  the  plaza  in  front 
of  the  station.  This  last  site  gained  adher- 
ents in  C,ongress  who  thought  the  n#>st  fitting 
place  for  a  memorial  to  Lincoln  was  that 
place  seen  bv  the  greatest  number  of  people 
each  day.  But  finally  it  was  seen  that  the 
place  of  honor  was  the  main  axis  of  the  ^lall, 
where  already  the  great  monument  of  Wash- 
ington rose  far  above  the  other  buildiifl|s  of 
the  city>  and  that  these  ttvo,  Washington  anfl 


others,  and  that  Lincoln  was  the  only  na- 
tional figure  that  could  be  memorialized  ap- 
propriately with  Washinalon. 

The  characteristics  of  the  memorial  had 
already  been  determined  in  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  commission  in  1001.  There 
was  to  be  a  low  Doric  structure  combined 
with  a  statue  of  the  Civil  War  President, 
raised  upon  an  eminep«:e  and  acting  as  a 
terminating  feature  to  the  Mcll.  From  here 
<he  same  plan  contemplated  a  bridge  across 
the  Potomac"  to  Arlington,  so  bringing  the 
national -cemetery  and  the  home  of  Lee  into 
the  scheme.  Between  the  memorial  and  the 
monument,  the  lagoon,  suggested  by  the 
broad  lagoouat  Versailles,  was  placed. 
Henry  Bacon  was  selected  as  architect  be- 
cause upon  him  had  "descended  the  mantle 
of  McKira,"  who  by  this  time  was  dead. 


'X'ODAl'  sees  the  completion  of  the  raemo- 
orial  at  the  end  of  the  Mall.  With  the 
removal  of  the  temporary  war  buildings  from 
the  center  of  the  Mall  and  the  rectification 
of  the  line  by  the  moving  o£  the  Smithsonian 
this  part  of  the  scheme  will  be  secure  for  all 
time.  The  American  people  must  see  the 
superlative  merits  of  the  arrangement  for 
their  Capital  City.  More  than  a  century  and  ' 
a  quarter  ago  the  plan  was  conceived,  when 
the  site  where  Washington  now  is  was  but 
a  jungle.  Washinj;tou,  L'Enfant,  Jefferson, 
gave  it  being  and  impetus  to  take  it  over  the 
intervening  years  of  darkened  taste.  Roose- 
velt, Taft,  McMillan,  Burnham,  St.  Gaudens,  \ 
Olmsted,  Itoot,  Hays  and  the  great  McKim  i 
revived  and  developed  it.  Henry  Bacon  and 
Daniel  Chester  French  have  nobly  executed 
the  latest  part. 

Today  Lincoln  shares  with  AVashington 
the  expression  of  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  and  the  two  are  symbolized  together 
nobly.  Tomorrow  will  see  the  damages  re- 
paired and  the  avenue  increased  in  beauty 
and  dignity.  The  long  lines  of  trees  and 
green  sward  will  stretch  the  entire  way, 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  Capital  to  the. 
memorial.  It  will  be  lined  on  both  sides 
with  the  whit^  palaces  of  public  buildings. 
The  secondary  axis  af  the  White  House  will 
be  terminated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac 
by  another  group  of  Government  buildings. 
The  bridge  from  the  memorial  will  lead 
across  the  river  to  Arlington,  where  sleep 
the  nation's  dead. 

Surely  we  owe  honor  to  all  those  who 
have  labored  devotedly  against  the  ine.tora- 
ble  antagonism  of  modern   times,  throuj;h 
years  of  toil  and  neglect  with  small  reward, - 
that  this  vision  might  be  realized  for  the- 


The  Lincoln  Memorial — the  finest  memorial  ever  constructed  to  the  memory  of  a  single 
man.  The  beautiful  white  marble  structure  faces  the  Washington  Monument,  looking  to- 
ward the  Capitol.  W-*f<^  > 
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fe  The  Lihcc^il  Memos^i,^ 

t'  The  popular  ideal  of  a  memol^jai 
'Lincoln  coulci  only  be  satisfie4  with 
'^a  design  combining  gran(|eur  vvjth^ 
beauty.  ' 
V."  Such  '  is  the  great  Tjinc6In  Menip- 
ria. — isolated, ;  majestic  and  serene. 
~  There  are  many  interesting  statis- 
tics about  this  Jnemorljil — the  figures, 
and  measurements  of  it^  ni,ajestl(j;\i 
dimensions  and  proportional;  th«  fact: 
that  it  cost  quite  a  bit  more  than' 
J2, 000, 000;  the  Consideration  :  whieft 
finally  determined  the  site  lii,  Poto^, 
mac  Park  on  tlie  same  east-a'nd'-westi 
axis  with  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  and, 
the  Washington. Monument.  But  there 
ar^  even  more  ^Jffnificant  fact^  whlcUj 
one  does  not  get  froMi  figures.  On^: 
is  that  from  the  first  dig-ging  tt)  be^As 
rock  for  the  foundation  to  the  coni-^ 
pletion  of  the  memorial-  there  -v^ag,;^ 
spirit  of  co-operatiori  and  deypti^n  prf; 
the  part  of  all  concernetj,  from  thai 
members  of  the  commission  to  the, 
stonecutters  and  laborers.  .The  sam^ 
workmen  who  were  there  at  the' be-' 
Kinning-  were  there  at  the  finisl>,| 
There  was  no  strike.  The  cost  of  this] 
memorial  was  far  less  than  ivoijldf 
have  been  the. cost  of  a  structure  ot; 
the  same  size  for  secular  an^  ,  com-i 
mercial  uses.  And  in  all  the'  processes, 
of  what  builders  call, heavy  operation,: 
from  the  quarrying'  of  twenty-three-il 
ton  blocks  of  stone  10,000  feet  up  in 
the  Colorado  mountains  and  ,  trans- 
porting them  to  the  banks  of  the 
placid  Potomac  to  the  dangerous 
caissson  work  fifty  feet  under'ground, 
no  man  was  killed  and  non.e  at>riously| 
injured.  This,  too,  in  a  HupendouB;' 
work  that  was  In  progress  more  than' 
ten  years,  counting  ^rom  the  date  ofr 
•  1911,  when  Congress  create^  th^  Lin* 
■,  coin  Memorial  commission,  with,, 
;\President  Taft  as  Its  chairman.  This- 
commission  worked  with  the  Federal.? 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  throughou^ 
the  undertaking,  determined  to  dbiJ 
I  tain  a  memorial  which  the  Aifterljiai^L 
'people^  Mrould  for  all  tim*  iwMfwvfit-l** 
feel  to  be  worthy  of  bearing  thp  nam^^ 
of  A))raham  Lincoln.  •  ,  J 

Henrv  Bacon,  the  architect,  called^ 
as  his"  associates  Daniel  Chester- 
French,  th6  'sculptor,  and  'Jule^ 
Guerini  the  artist,  and  for  the  yeaFS 
of  their  work  together  they  formed 
'a  virtual  brotherhood  in  the  spirit  o|i 
Lincoln.  They  read  Lincoln  a£j>| 
studied  Lincoln  together.  5 

Before  brie  stone  was  placed  upoi\j 
another  in  his  marble  hbme  of  memo¥^ 
rles  Henry  Bacon  determined  'tha|: 
the  great  central  room  should  be  ,a 
place  where  the  people  "could  b6 
alone"  with  the  Lincoln  to  be  createdfe 
by  French.N  He  planned,  too,  that  in? 
the  lesser  space,  but  not  less  sacred, 
the  paintings  of  Guerin  would  telh 
again  in  allegory  the  meaning  of  Lin- 
coln's immortal  utterances. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  distant  views 
of  the  memorial  Is  to  be  had  from  the 
heights  of  Arlington  across  the  Po- 
tomac, from  the  porch  of  Robert  E.' 
Lee's  home,  where  Lee 'pondered  an4 
Ichose  the  othigr  way.  '  ' 

'•  And  it  is 'planned— at  least  hope*' 
io    put;   some,    <iay,    a    monument  si, 
iV>ridge  acro.ss  the  Potomac  from  ,■ 
Riemorial,  from  the  great  shrine  h,'  • 
Jng    the    speech    of    "malice    to-— ..aii 
none,"  to  the  other  shore,  where  t/.JOl} 
unknown  and  25.000  known  scildier| 
pf  the  Blue,  the  Gray  and  the  Khak 
Sleep  together  in  peace. 
'   Open  to  visitors  from  3  a.m.  to  i:3f) 
p.m.  dally  and  from  1  to  4:30  p.m.  oh 
|un<iay8- &nd  hoU^^^  •      ,  ■■^ 

iliiiillii1liliwr''^'-^'^'^aiiitt  .^i>Ji.a 


FOR 


LINCOLN 


Like  an  ancient  Greek  Temple  the 
stately  columns  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
encompass  a  colonnade,  so  majestic  in  height 
and  withal  so  serenely  beautiful  that  the  first 
impression  is  one  of  reverent  awe.  Here  indeed 
is  a  great  memorial  worthy  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

Today,  as  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  archi- 
tects dreamed  and  craftsmen  wrought  of 
marble.  The  "Glory  that  was  Greece"  was 
expressed  in  marble  quarried  from  the  hills 
and  mountains  that  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  small  peninsula.  The  Lincoln  Memorial 
was  constructed  of  Yule  Colorado  Marble 
quarried  10,000  feet  above  sea  level  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Colorado.  Brought 
to  the  nation's  Capital  for  what  is  perhaps 
the  nation's  most  inspiring  memorial.  Yule 
Colorado  Marble  is  now  demonstrating  that 
it,  too,  is  worthy  of  its  trust. 


J.  OR  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  Yule  Colorado  Marble  was  selected,  as  it  was  for  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  after  many  different  marbles  were  considered.  The  sarcophagus,  exclusive  of  its 
base,  required  a  56-ton  solid  block  of  unimpeachable  quality  throughout.  That  huge  block  is  now 
the  most  celebrated  cemetery  monument  in  America. 

For  the  private  memorial  and  the  family  mausoleum,  Yule  Colorado  Marble  is  equally  appro- 
priate and  gives  unlimited  expression  to  the  designer's  idea  and  the  owner's  ideals. 


The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
National  Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va. 


IHE  average  memorial  bu^er  has  neither 
the  time,  the  inchnation,  i|or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  delve  deeply  int(j)  the  technical 
differences  between  memorial  stones.  He  is 
safe  in  following  the  examjile  set  by  those 
who  are  quahfied  to  select  tjie  materials  for 
pubhc  memorials  hke  the  Liilcoln  Memorial 
and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
He  is  Hkewise  justifiably  p|oud  when  he, 
too,  has  selected  the  same  Yule  Colorado 
Marble  for  his  memorial. 


A  study  in  contour, 
reflecting  a  distinct 
sense  of  repose. 


A  family  memorial 
where  inscriptions  of 
father  and  mother  may 
be  placed  in  the  panels 
at  sides  of  central  unit. 
The  featured  hand 
carving  bespeaks  the 
fulfiUment  of  a  life  en- 
riched by  worthy  ac- 
complishment. 


The  ivy  and  cross  com- 
bined signifies  Fidelity 
to  the  Christian  faith. 


I 


Dignity,  balance  and 
grace  of  line.  Rich  m 
expressiveness.  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity 
speak  through  the 
three  major  set-backs, 
while  laurel,  symboliz- 
ing glory,  accents  the 
vertical  trend  of  che 
central  mass. 


I 


Novel  but  not  eccen- 
tric. A  satisfying  ex- 
ample of  modern  cem- 
etery art,  combining 
the  garden  type  with 
one  of  the  older  forms. 


Graceful  proportions 
and  unusual  applicadon 
of  significant  laurel. 


Years  of  cx^aimu,  skill  in  desigri  ani 
execution,  ani  the  co-ofcrative  help  oj 
Vermont  Marlle  Company  enahlt  us  to 
serve  you.  in  the  preparation  ani  erection 
of  the  memorial  which  expresses  most 
appropriately  your  feelings  ani  wishes. 


Nation/Worlil 


Repairs  mar 
Washington 
tourist  sites 

KNIGHT-RlDDER/rRIBUNE 

WASHINGTON— Ready  to  pose 
for  a  postcard-perfect  photograph, 
Dara  Rosen  and  her  brother,  Mi- 
chael, dashed  from  beneath  the 
cherry  trees  resplendent  with 
pinkish-white  blossoms  to  the 
pla2a  in  front  of  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial. 

The  spring-break  visitors  from 
Florida  looked  up  and  stopped 
short. 

"What  a  bummer!"  blurted  Dara, 
a  sixth-grader  from  North  Miami 
Beach. 

"What  a  bummer,"  their  mother, 
Hedy,  agreed. 

Shrouding  the  memorial's 
graceful  portico  is  a  massive 
jungle  gym  of  scaffolding,  ruining 
photos  for  thousands  of  tourists  a 
day.  Nearly  as  marred  is  the  near- 
by Lincoln  Memorial,  which  is 
surrounded  by  construction  fen- 
cing. 

Apologetic  officials  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  say  the  dis- 
ruptions will  continue  for  years, 
although  they  insist  that  the  most 
picturesque  views  will  not  be  ob- 
structed the  whole  time. 

Both  memorials  are  in  the  third 
year  of  a  decadelong,  $22  million 
project  to  photograph,  catalog  and 
repair  damage  done  by  age, 
weather,  air  pollution  and  the 
tramping  feet  of  millions  of  visi- 
tors. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial,  which 
opened  in  1922,  ranks  as  the  15th 
most  popular  tourist  site  in  the 
nation's  capital,  with  more  than 
1.25  million  visitors  in  1993.  The 
Jefferson  Memorial,  which  opened 
in  1943,  ranks  23rd,  with  more 
than  713,000  visitors  last  year. 

Park  Service  spokesman  Earle 
Kittleman  acknowledged  that  the 
scaffolding  at  the  Jefferson  "is 
particularly  offensive  during  cher- 
ry blossom  time."  But  he  said  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  is  ur- 
gent, as  evidenced  by  the  chunk  of 
marble  that  fell  from  the  top  of 
one  of  the  memorial's  42-foot 
columns  in  June  1990. 

The  scaffolding  is  needed  to  per- 
form "a  stone-by-stone  survey"  of 
the  memorial  with  special 
cameras.  The  photos  will  be  con- 
verted to  digital  images  that  can 
be  easily  catalogued  for  restorers' 
futiu-e  use. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  has  al- 
ready been  photographed,  but  it  is 
nearly  circled  by  a  wall  of 
plywood  and  chain-link  security 
fence  to  keep  tourists  from  wan- 
dering into  yawning  pits. 

Roaring  bulldozers  have  re- 
moved most  of  the  earthen  terrace 
that  surrounds  the  Lincoln  to  re- 
build the  memorial's  basement, 
which  has  suffered  water  seepage, 
settlement  and  rusting  steel  sup- 
port beams. 

"It  is  disfressing  for  our  visi- 
tors, many  of  whom  are  making 
their  only  visit  ever  to  D.C.,  and 
the  Park  Service  understands 
that,"  Kittleman  said.  "But  please 
keep  in  mind  that  both  memorials 
are  open.  We  have  made  every  ef- 
fort to  allow  people  to  get  into  the 
chambers"  where  the  statues  of 
the  ex-presidents  stand. 


Lincoln  Memorial 


Original  was  made  hy  Earl  Horfer,  with  Dixoi.' 
Eldorado,  the  master  drawing  pencil. 


SYLVESTER  &  NIELSEN  INC. 
Office  Furniture  &  Office  Supplies 
209  E.  College  Ave.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


LDICOUr  XmORlAL  (B.  S.) 

Tbe  Lincoln  Memorial  In  Wftibing- 
ton,  which  w««  erected  in  Potomac 
Park  on  tlie  axis  of  tfie  United  States 
Capitol  and  tlie  Wasliington  Monu- 
ment, was  commenced  on  Lincoln's 
Birtliday,  February  12,  1914.  Tiie 
foundation  was  completed  and  tiie  eor- 
ner-stone  laid  February  12,  1915.  This 
beautiful  memorial  was  erected  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  Congregs  ap- 
proved February  9.  1911,  a  subsequent 
act  of  ConsresB  February  28.  1016 
limiting  the  cost  to  $2,594,000  to  in- 
clude the  approaches.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  Colorado  Yule  marble, 
Indiana  limestone  and  Massachusetts 
pink  granite,  and  is  201  feet,  10  inches 
long  by  132  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
step  of  the  stylobate  course,  79  feet, 
10  inches  high  from  the  top  of  the 
foundations  to  the  top  of  the  attic. 

The  ^building  is  in  the  general  form 
of  the  classic  Greek  temple,  consisting 
of  one  large  enclosed  ball,  oblong  in 
shajJe  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade 
of  doric  columns,  representing  the 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The 
longer  axis  of  tlie  building  extends 
north  and  south.  The  entrance  is  a 
wide  doorway  on  the  eastern  side,  fac- 
ing the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Capitol  Building,  which  are  in  direct 
line  with  this  memorial.  On  the  in- 
side of  the  building  opposite  the  en- 
trance is  a  seated  statue  of  Lincoln, 
cut  in  heroic  proportions  from  white 
Georgia  marble,  by  Daniel  Chester 
French. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  statue 
are  four  large  columns  on  each  side, 
forming  two  rows  which  partly  cut  off 
the  ends  of  the  hall.  On  the  north  wall 
of  the  interior  is  a  tablet  containinic 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address, 
while  a  similar  tablet  on  the  south 
wall,  bears  the  Gettysburg  speech. 
Oyer  each  of  these,  memorials  is  a 
large  allegorical  painting,  by  Jules 
Guerin,  portraying  the  principles 
which  it  embodies.  The  memorial  was 
constructed  from  plans  by  Henry 
Bacon,  architect,  under  the  direction  of 
tbe  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission, 
which  was  created  by  the  act  above 
referred  to  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
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WAR  HITS  LINCOLN'S  TOMB 

Fuel  OU  for  Shrine  Exhausted, 
Hjinois  Cuatodiau  says 

Springfield,  HI-.  May  13--(AP)-- 
Even  Abraham  Lincoln's  tomb  has 
been  aftected  by  war  rationmg. 

The  interior  of  the  towenng 
shrine,  visited  annually  by  thou- 
sands, has  been  colder  than  usual. 
Herbert  Wells  Fay.  custodian,  said 
because  supplies  of  fuel  oH  have 
been  exhausted.  .     u  r-A 

TTav  said  the  local  rationing  board 
deS  h"  request  f or  additiona^^  - 
„A  that  if  he  doesnt  get  acuu", 
re'sg^fngtoa'ppealto  U.S.  senator 

Scott  W.  Lucas. 


The 


LINCOLM  LOISS 
LINCOLN  BRICKS 

"America's  National  Toys" 

PIdythings  which  ere  prdcticaljy  in- 
destructible, which  give  a  child 
actual  knowledge  of  real  building, 
and  which  encourage  initiative. 
DESIGNS  and  easily  understood  direc- 
tions are  paclced  with  each  set. 


The  LINCOLN  LOG  and  BRICK  SET  is 

designed  so  both  materials  can  be  used  to- 
gether in  the  construction  of  real  buildings. 


Filling  Stations,  Bungalows,  Lighthouses, 
Depots  and  all  forms  of  Brick  structures 
can  be  made  with  LINCOLN  BRICKS. 


LINCOLN  MORTAR  packed  in  tubes 
-  ready  for  use 
is  contained  in  each  set  of  Lincoln  Bricks. 
It  cements  both  Bricks  and  Logs  firmly 
together,  yet  fingers  and  floors  are  never 
"messy"  because  the  mortar  readily 
dissolves  in  water  which  also  makes 
the  Bricks  and  Logs  quickly  available^fpr 
new  projects.  • 


f  The  Birthplace  of  Lincoln,  the  Blockhouses, 
■  Schools  and  Trading  Posts  of  the  Early 
Settlers  may  be  reproduced  with  the  var- 
ious sets  of  LINCOLN  LOGS. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Mall  Coupon 

Lincoln  Lost.  1443D  McrchandlM  Mart.  Chicago 

Pledse  mdil  at  once,  postdge  prepaid. 

□  Lincoln  Log  and  Brick  S«U  at  S5. 

□  Sets  of  Lincoln  Brickf  at  St. 

a  Lincoln  L09  Sets  at  SI,  %3.  S3.  S4  or  $5. 

(IndUati  what  Prict  utt  jou  xt»ih) 

Enclosed  is  $  for  merchandise  specified. 

Money  to  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Send  to 

Name  .  .....  

Add  rets  —  


urcofn  ta  S  U  "cota  Memorial 
ham  Lincom  lu  ^"      masterpiece  de- 

feet  high  f ^^oJt^of  the  carving, 
sonally.    The  ""|[^        of  Lincoln 

Une  with       CaP^t^l;^  *^\^,o^^io^^ 
Monument  and  the  Ar»n8  ^ 

Bridge  is        "^'^J^JS  beStif^me^- 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  i^^^"^"  ^ 
morials  every  ere^^  J«^^^^ 

statue 


View  of  Lincoln  Statue Jn  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial  at  Washington. 


the  man.  a  memorial  to  his  Getty^^^^^^^^^ 
speech,  a  memorial  to  his  sec 
aSgural  address  and  a  symbol^^^  ^.^ 

Union  The  Union 

Terrss  dli^  L'^^coSnade  188  feet 
ronranTmfeetv.id.  There^axe^36 

columns  one^f  ^^-"^^l^^^,  death. 
Union  at  the  time  ui  ,  ^e  are 
On  the  wall  ahove  ^^^^^  48  st^*^"' 
inscribed  the  ^^^'l^f,l^!^Uelionv 
The  huge  '^^""^"f^f '  the  b^^^  ^"'^ 
':Xs  S^y  ^i^-^^  for  all  of 

.^^^^^^His^to^sf^^i 

I,  dress,  while  in  the  one     ^   Anyone  ' 

^  W^-TwaThTgtl  sWd  nVfair 
visiting  ^asnmgion  ^  ^fgd  each 
to  visit  this  great  shrin^,^si^^^^ 


THE  PRESIDENT  PLANTS  A  TREE  FROM  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE:  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 
Plants  a  White  Oak  Tree  Sent  From  La  Rue  County,  Ky.,  and  Presented  by  Representative  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher.  (Times  Wide  World  Photoa,  Washington  Bureau. ) 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HONORS  LINCOLN 
The  •cene  was  photo- 
graphed on  the  steps  o{ 
the  Ijncoln  Memorial  at 
WaBhington,  D.  C,  dur- 
ing the  recent  celebration 

.  6i  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Senator  Hiram 
Bingham,  of  Connecticut 

r{WeamiK«r«y 
Been  delivering  the  pnn- 
•   eipal  addreis. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  AT  THE  CAPITAL 

The  picture  was  taken  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  patriotic  societies,  with  colors  flying,  arrived 
to  take  part  in  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 


\ 


